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More  Students  Pick 
U of  T First:  OUAC 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


Drama  Binge 


Arts  and  science  student  Julian  Dezotti’s  play,  twofour,  opened  this  year’s  Hart  House  Drama 
Festival.  The  festival,  which  ran  from  Jan.  22  to  Jan.  25,  showcased  1 1 original  one-act  plays  written, 
directed,  designed  and  acted  by  U ofT  students. 


Town  Hall  Process  Constructive, 


The  numbers  are  in.  After 
months  of  speculation  about 
the  size  of  the  double  cohort,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  received 
applications  from  16,697  stu- 
dents listing  U of  T as  their  first 
choice  for  the  2003-2004  aca- 
demic year,  an  increase  of  36  per 
cent  over  last  year  and  64  per  cent 
higher  than  two  years  ago. 

As  part  of  its  commitment  with 
the  provincial  government  to 
increase  enrolment,  U of  T is 
planning  to  register  9,124  first- 
year  students  directly  from  high 
school  in  September  — pending 
appropriate  SuperBuild  funding. 
This  figure  represents  an  increase 
of  12.5  per  cent  over  last  year  and 
25  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 

But  the  flood  of  applications 
received  by  the  Ontario 
Universities’  Application  Centre 
(OUAC)  is  proving  to  be  a 

challenge  for  many  universities. 

“Everyone  is  challenged  by 
these  numbers  — the  govern- 
ment, the  universities  and  certain- 
ly the  University  of  Toronto,”  said 
Sheldon  Levy,  vice-president 
(government  and  institutional 
relations).  “These  are  very  unusu- 
al times  in  regards  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  demand.”  The  surge  is 
largely  the  result  of  a flood  of 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Leaders  at  U of  T’s  affiliated 
teaching  hospitals  are  sup- 
porting new  policies  to  protect 
academic  freedom. 

Writing  to  President  Robert 
Birgeneau,  organizations  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  the  1,300 
full-time  clinical  faculty  at  nine 
fully-affiliated  hospitals  have 
strongly  endorsed  proposed 
policies  for  clinical  faculty. 

The  proposals  stem  from  a task 
force  established  last  year  by 
former  provost  Adel  Sedra.  The 
task  force  was  asked  to  explore 
the  changing  relationship 
between  the  university  and  its 
clinical  faculty  members  — a dis- 
tinct group  of  self-employed  pro- 
fessionals who  do  not  work 
directly  for  the  university.  Among 
its  recommendations  are  that  new 
policies  and  procedures  to  protect 


Ontario  high  school  graduates 
finishing  Grade  12  at  the  same 
time  as  students  from  the  final 
year  of  the  discontinued  Grade 
13,  the  so-called  double  cohort. 

A total  of  64,159  applications 
listed  U of  T as  their  first,  second, 
third  or  other  choice,  and  slightly 
less  than  half  of  all  students  who 
applied  in  Ontario  applied  to 
U of  T.  The  number  of  first-choice 
applicants  had  already  increased 
to  12,477  last  year,  up  from 
10,349  applicants  in  2001-2002. 

“We’ve  already  committed  to 
registering  9,124  new  students 
directly  from  Ontario  high 
schools,”  Levy  said.  “But  the 
actual  level  of  applications  would 
require  us  and  the  system  to 
increase  those  numbers  to  meet 
the  higher  than  expected  demand. 
Along  with  all  other  Ontario 
universities,  U of  T is  now 
waiting  to  enter  discussions  with 
the  government  on  how  we  are 

going  to  bridge  tbe  difference 

between  these  numbers  and  the 
numbers  we  had  negotiated.” 

To  prepare  for  the  increased 
enrolments  already  agreed  to, 
U of  T is  developing  proposals  for 
the  next  round  of  SuperBuild 
funding.  Last  month  the  university 
responded  optimistically  when 


academic  freedom  be  developed 
for  clinical  faculty  independent  of 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association. 

“We  welcome  the  concept  of  a 
clinical  panel  to  arbitrate 
unresolved  disputes  between 
individual  clinical  faculty  and  the 
university  administration,”  wrote 
the  elected  presidents  of  hospitals’ 
medical  staff  associations.  “We 
support  the  work  of  the  task  force 
and  are  grateful  for  the  provost’s 
intervention  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  specific  to  our 
circumstances.” 

“This  is  a critical  watershed  in 
the  history  of  academic  heath 
care,  education  and  research  in 
Toronto,”  wrote  Dr.  Paul 
Garfinkel,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  on 
behalf  of  the  CEOs  of  all  nine 

-See  HOSPITALS  Page  4- 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

UOF  T HAS  SOME  LOFTY  AMBI- 
tions  but  members  of  the 
campus  community  want  to 
know  how  the  university  will 
afford  them.  Finding  the  link 
between  the  university’s  ambi- 
tions and  the  resources  needed  to 
get  there  is  among  the  themes 
emerging  from  town  hall  meetings 
now'  underway  on  U of  T’s 
evolving  academic  plan. 

“Disparity  between  our 
resources  and  our  ambitions  is 
one  of  the  central  reasons  to 
engage  in  academic  planning,” 
said  Provost  Shirley  Neuman  at  a 
recent  meeting.  “To  be  among  the 
best  public  research  universities, 
we  have  to  think  through  our 
planning  and  make  choices.” 
Some  500  people  have  partici- 
pated thus  far  in  the  series  of  dis- 
cussions being  held  on  all  three 
campuses  through  Feb.  15.  On 
average,  about  75  people  have 
shown  up  at  each  where  Neuman, 
key  architect  of  the  discussion 
papers  and  ultimately  the  academ- 
ic plan,  provides  an  overview  then 
turns  the  floor  over  to  participants 
to  ask  questions  and  describe  their 
priorities  for  U of  T. 

“It  has  been  a very  constructive 
process,  thus  far,”  she  said.  “It’s 
evident  that  most  of  the  people 
who  attend  have  read  the  discus- 
sion papers  and  have  given  them 
considerable  thought.” 

Neuman  noted  that  while  many 


Provost  Says 

issues  are  being  raised,  certain 
themes  are  emerging  including 
the  resources  U of  T will  need  to 
be  internationally  competitive, 
rising  tuition  and  reduced  provin- 
cial funding,  faculty  workload, 
interdisciplinary  and  internation- 
al programs  and  student  services. 

“Participation  by  students  is 
increasing,”  she  said,  “particularly 
in  town  halls  at  the  colleges.”  One 
student  noted  that  university  gov- 
ernance would  be  improved  with 
greater  participation  by  students; 
another  wanted  assurance  that 
her  commitment  of  time  and 
money  to  her  education  would 
translate  into  a good  job.  Several 
noted  that  the  university  needs  to 
be  more  attentive  to  accessibility 
and  diversity  in  the  face  of  rising 
tuition  while  one  graduate  stu- 
dent described  the  precarious  bal- 
ancing act  for  teaching  assistants 
between  teaching  and  studying. 
Another  student  suggested  there 
should  be  more  opportunity  for 
undergraduates  to  work  with 
graduate  students. 

Several  faculty  members  noted 
what  one  termed  “a  lack  of  time  for 


reflection”  with  the  pressures  of 
teaching,  grant  applications,  serv- 
ice to  the  university  and  the  ero- 
sion of  staff  support  due  to  budget 
cuts.  Another  faculty  member  said 
international  linkages  should  be 
enhanced,  both  through  student 
exchanges  and  research  partner- 
ships. A retired  faculty  member 
spoke  of  the  valuable  resource  that 
her  ranks  represent  when  the  uni- 
versity is  facing  increased  enrol- 
ments from  the  double  cohort. 

Feedback  from  some  20  com- 
munity members  has  also  kick- 
started  a discussion  forum  located 
on  the  green  paper  Web  site 
(www.utoronto.ca/plan2003). 
Discussion  is  brisk  on  several 
issues  including  the  importance 
of  staff  professional  development, 
recruitment  and  retention. 

Based  on  the  consultation,  the 
provost  will  be  developing  a draft 
white  paper  — or  first  draft  of  an 
academic  plan  — that  will  be 
circulated  for  further  discussion 
before  a final  plan  goes  to 
Governing  Council  in  the  spring. 
Faculties  and  departments  will  then 
begin  unit-based  planning  next  fall. 
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EVEN  BEFORE  BARNEY 

Male- female  distinctions  in  land 
animals  predate  the  dinosaur.  Page  5. 

SERIOUS  ROMANCE 

Most  people  read  Harlequins  just  for 
fun,  not  so  for  one  grad  student.  Page  7 
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Hospital  Leaders 
Endorse  Proposals  on 
Clinical  Faculty 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


NEW  POSITION  TO  FOCUS  ON  HEALTH, 
WELL-BEING  OF  EMPLOYEES 

A NEW  HUMAN  RESOURCES  POSITION  AT  U OF  T WILL  FOCUS  ON  ENCOURAGING 
dialogue  between  the  university  and  employee  groups  about  issues  of 
health  and  well-being.  Myra  Lefkowitz,  community  safety 
co-ordinator  for  the  past  three  years,  will  move  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  manager,  health  and  well-being  programs  and  services 
effective  Feb.  1.  She  will  be  responsible  for  developing  a new  service 
unit  that  will  integrate  case  management  with  respect  to  workplace 
safety  and  insurance,  short-  and  long-term  disability  management, 
accommodation,  return  to  work  initiatives  and  occupational  health 
programs  and  services.  “One  aspect  of  the  position  that  will  be  really 
interesting  is  working  with  the  unions  and  associations  to  identify 
ways  in  which  the  workplace  can  be  a healthier  place.  We  spend  so 
much  of  our  time  here,  it’s  important  we  look  at  issues  of  health  and 
well-being  seriously,”  Lefkowitz  said. 


IN  CASE  OF  EMERGENCY  CALL  911 

U of  T Police,  who  hold  safety  and  security  talks  throughout  the  year 
on  the  St.  George  campus,  always  find  participants  are  interested  in 
the  issue  of  emergency  response.  “People  attending  the  sessions  — 
students,  staff  and  faculty  — always  ask  us  about  it,  said  Staff 
Sargeant  Sam  D’Angelo  of  the  university  police.  In  cases  requiring 
immediate  police,  fire  or  medical  response  on  campus,  people  should 
call  911  (and,  if  possible,  8-2222).  Calling  911  ensures  emergency 
personnel  are  on  the  scene  quickly  and  offering  assistance.  University 
police  are  informed  of  all  911  calls  and  attend  the  scene  to  offer 
back-up  support,  if  necessary,  he  said.  Last  year  U of  T Police 
established  a four-tier  response  system  encouraging  people  to  call 
911  for  any  life-threatening  injury,  sexual  assault,  crime  in  progress, 
uncontrolled  chemical  spill  and  other  situations  that  require  immediate 
attention.  For  urgent  matters  such  as  trespassers,  excessive  noise 
from  a loud  party  and  minor  motor  vehicle  collisions,  people  should 
call  U of  T Police  at  416-978-2222.  And  for  other  issues  that  might 
include  missing  property  or  less  serious  crimes  where  immediate 
response  is  not  required,  people  should  dial  416-978-2323. 


D’CUNHA  NAMED  COMMISSIONER 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Dr.  Colin  D’Cunha,  Ontario’s  chief  medical  officer  of  health  and 
assistant  professor  of  public  health  sciences  at  U of  T,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of  commissioner  of  public  health 
and  assistant  deputy  minister.  D’Cunha  will  continue  as  chief  medical 
officer  for  the  province,  a role  he’s  held  since  October  1998,  while 
assuming  his  new  position.  As  commissioner  of  public  health,  he  will 
work  closely  with  other  ministries  such  as  environment,  municipal 
affairs  and  housing,  natural  resources  and  agriculture  and  food  to 
provide  links  for  public  health  and  safety.  D’Cunha  has  administered 
recent  public  health  promotion  programs  such  as  universal  influenza 
immunization  and  has  been  an  effective  leader  in  managing  public 
health  issues  like  the  West  Nile  virus,  the  threat  of  bio-terrorism  and 
the  management  of  emerging  diseases,  said  Phil  Hassen,  deputy 
minister  of  health  and  long-term  care. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Edward  Chamberlin  of  English  and 
comparative  literature  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters  degree  by  the  University  of  the  West 
Indies  at  a ceremony  in  Jamaica  in  November. 
Chamberlin  was  honoured  as  a leading  authority  on 
West  Indian  poetry  who  has  helped  spread  the  West 
Indian  word  across  continents  and  oceans.  His  work 
was  cited  as  having  led  to  “revolutionary  insights  into 
how  much  we  can  learn  from  so-called  pre-literate 
societies  about  the  sophistication  of  their  ways  of 
knowing  and  relating  to  the  world.” 

University  Professor  John  Polanyi  of  chemistry  was 
awarded  the  inaugural  international  Acharya  Sushil 
Kumar  Peace  Award  Jan.  17  at  the  Isabel  Bader 
Theatre.  The  award,  given  for  contributions  to  peace 
and  non-violence,  was  established  by  the  South 
Asian  studies  program  at  New  College  in  memory  of 
Acharya  Sushil  Kumarji,  a revered  Jain  teacher,  and  is 
a tribute  to  his  lifetime  work  in  promoting  peace  and 
harmony. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  John  Dick  of  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology  has  been  awarded  the  2002  Herman 
Boerhaave  Medal  of  Honour  by  Leiden  University  in 
the  Netherlands.  Dick  received  the  medal,  named  for 
one  of  the  most  influential  clinicians  and  teachers  of 
the  18th  century,  for  his  pioneering  work  in  devel- 
oping models  in  immune-deficient  mice  for  the  study 
of  normal  and  leukemic  stem  cells.  The  award,  given 
to  a researcher  of  “very  special  merit”  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  was  presented  at  the  fifth  Herman 
Boerhaave  Symposium  Oct.  24. 

Professor  Beverly  Orser  of  anesthesia  was  the  win- 
ner  of  an  Institute  for  Safe  Medication  Practices 
Cheers  Award  for  her  research  and  work  to  improve 
medication  safety  in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 


Presented  at  the  2002  American  Society  of  Health- 
System  Pharmacists  midyear  clinical  meeting  in 
December,  the  awards  honour  individuals,  organiza- 
tion and  companies  that  have  set  a superlative  stan- 
dard of  excellence  in  the  prevention  of  medication 
errors  and  adverse  drug  events  through  their  actions 
during  2002. 

OISE/UT 

Professor  Margaret  Schneider  of  adult  education, 
community  development  and  counselling  psychology 
has  been  elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  for  2003.  Fellows  are  selected  for  their 
exceptional  and  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
research,  teaching  or  practice  of  psychology  and 
must  also  demonstrate  the  national  impact  of  their 
work  such  as  numerous  research-based  publications, 
leadership  roles  within  psychology  or  community 
service  in  their  clinical  practice. 

CANADIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THEORETICAL  ASTROPHYSICS 

Professor  Christopher  Thompson,  along  with 
Robert  Duncan  and  Chryssa  Kouvelitou,  his  collabo- 
rators in  the  U.S.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
Bruno  Rossi  Prize,  the  highest  prize  of  the  High 
Energy  Astrophysics  Division  of  the  American 
Astronomical  Society.  Awarded  annually  in  honour  of 
Bruno  Rossi,  a pioneer  in  both  X-ray  astronomy  and 
space  plasma  physics  who  died  in  1993,  the  prize  is 
given  for  a significant  contribution  to  high  energy 
astrophysics  with  particular  emphasis  on  recent, 
original  work. 


Five  Appointed  to  Order  of  Canada 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

A FORMER  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  U OF  T 
Press  and  a renowned  devel- 
opment economist  are  among  the 
five  distinguished  U of  T faculty 
and  staff  to  receive  this  country’s 
highest  honour  for  lifetime 
achievement  — appointment  to 
the  Order  of  Canada. 

The  appointments  of  Harald 
Bohne,  former  director  of  U of  T 
Press,  and  Professors  Emeriti 
Gerald  Helleiner  of  economics, 
Derek  Holman  of  music,  Griffith 
Pearson  of  surgery  and  Robert 
Volpe  of  medicine  were 
announced  Jan.  14  along  with 
those  of  95  other  prominent 
Canadians. 

Bohne  has  played  “a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  the 
Canadian  bookselling  and  pub- 
lishing industry,”  the  citation  from 
Rideau  Hall  states.  Bohne,  who 
retired  in  1989  after  35  years  with 
the  Press,  the  last  12  as  its  director, 
has  made  numerous  contributions 
to  the  field  including  founding 
Canadian  Books  in  Print,  one  of  the 
most  important  directories 
available  today.  He  has  been 
elected  president  of  both  the 
Canadian  Booksellers  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Publishers  and  has  been  a strong 
promoter  of  Canadian  books 
abroad.  Bohne  was  named  a 
member  of  the  order. 


Helleiner,  who  was  named  an 
officer,  the  order’s  second  highest 
distinction  after  companion,  is 
cited  as  having  “enhanced  our 
country’s  reputation  as  a caring 
and  compassionate  nation.”  An 
eminent  development  economist, 
he  has  worked  in  Canada  and 
Africa  to  promote  the  interests 
of  developing  countries.  Well 
known  for  his  scholarly  writings 
on  trade,  finance  and  develop- 
ment, he  has  shared  his  expertise 
with  numerous  international 
bodies  and  non-government 
organizations  as  well  as  with 
foreign  governments. 

Appointed  a member  of  the 
order,  Holman  is  a noted  choir 
director,  composer  and  teacher. 
Numerous  individuals  and  arts 
groups  have  commissioned  his 
compositions  and  recordings 
of  his  work  have  met  with 
significant  critical  acclaim.  As  a 
professor  of  composition  for 
nearly  20  years,  he  was  regarded 
as  a “passionate  and  inspiring” 
teacher  who  drew  students  from 
other  musical  disciplines  and 
who  taught  several  prominent 
Canadian  composers.  As  a choir- 
master, he  was  a mentor  to 
countless  young  people  in 
churches  and  in  the  Canadian 
Children’s  Opera  Chorus. 

A surgeon,  researcher  and 
educator,  Pearson  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  establishment  of 


thoracic  surgery  as  a medical  dis- 
cipline. His  work  with  diseases  of 
the  trachea,  esophagus  and  thorax 
have  led  to  many  innovations 
including  the  “Pearson  proce- 
dure,” a specialized  esophageal 
surgical  technique  used  interna- 
tionally. “His  pioneering  work  has 
educated  a generation  of  thoracic 
surgeons,”  his  citation  states,  “and 
brought  hope  to  millions  of 
patients.”  He  joins  the  order  as  a 
member. 

Volpe,  an  internationally 
renowned  endocrinologist  and 
researcher,  was  cited  as  the  first  to 
highlight  the  role  of  specialized 
cells  of  the  immune  system  in 
thyroid  disease.  Described  as  a 
mentor  to  many  young  scientists 
and  physicians  from  around  the 
world,  Volpe  was  named  an 
officer  of  the  order.  A dedicated 
volunteer  and  medical  adviser  to 
the  Thyroid  Foundation  of 
Canada,  he  is  known  for  his 
exemplary  commitment  to  patient 
care. 

Established  in  1967,  the  Order 
of  Canada  recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  and  service  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  endeavour.  Any 
Canadian  can  be  nominated  with 
the  exception  of  federal  and 
provincial  politicians  and  judges 
who  cannot  be  appointed  while 
holding  office.  Non-Canadians 
can  be  considered  for  honorary 
appointments. 
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Rotman  Ranks  Among 
World’s  Best 


By  Sue  I oye 

The  Financial  Times  has  ranked 
the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  among  the  top  25 
business  schools  in  the  world  in 
its  fifth  annual  survey. 

Now  ranked  21st  in  the  world, 
the  school  moved  up  10  spots 
from  last  year  and  25  spots  from 
2001,  finishing  ahead  of  the 
seven  other  Canadian  universities 
in  the  ranking.  The  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  Ivey  School 
finished  22nd,  with  York 
University’s  Schulich  at  26th. 
“This  ranking  is  particularly 


impressive  because  it  is  the  great- 
est increase  in  ranking  of  any 
school  in  the  top  50,”  said 
Professor  Roger  Martin,  dean  of 
the  school.  “Since  the  inaugural 
ranking  in  January  1999,  Rotman 
has  not  been  passed  by  a single 
business  school.  And  during  the 
same  four-year  period,  we  have 
moved  past  33  other  schools.” 
American  schools  continue  to 
dominate  the  rankings  with  the 
Wharton  School  of  Business  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
leading  the  pack,  followed  by 
Harvard  and  Columbia  at  second 
and  third  respectively. 


Survey  to  Gauge  Family 
Responsibilities 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

An  upcoming  e-mail  survey 
will  gauge  the  challenges 
faced  by  U of  T staff  and  faculty  as 
they  juggle  work  demands  with 
the  responsibilities  of  caring  for 
children,  aging  parents  and  other 
dependents. 

The  survey  is  being  co-ordinated 
by  Rosie  Parnass,  the  university’s 
quality  of  worklife  adviser  and 
special  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent (human  resources).  It  will 
focus  on  how  employees  cope 

with  care  of  dependents,  defined 

as  anyone  you  directly  care  for  or 
need  to  arrange  care  for,  be  it  a 
child,  grandchild,  parent,  spouse 
or  other  individual  — and  what 
services  or  support  could  assist 
them. 

“We  hope  to  use  the  informa- 
tion to  provide  a supportive 
workplace  and  guide  future 
program  and  policy  develop- 
ment,” Parnass  said 

The  survey  will  be  e-mailed  to 
staff  and  faculty  in  late  January  or 
early  February;  employees  without 
access  to  e-mail  at  the  university 


will  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  through  focus  groups. 
Parnass  stressed  the  survey  will 
be  completely  anonymous  as  it 
will  be  conducted  using 
Zoomerang  software  which  does 
not  allow  responses  to  be  linked 
to  the  sender’s  e-mail  address. 

Protecting  anonymity  was  a key 
consideration  given  the  personal 
nature  of  the  issues,  Parnass  said. 
For  example,  the  survey  may  ask 
if  respondents  have  had  to  take 
time  off  work  to  care  for  depend- 
ents and,  if  so,  how  they  did  it  — 

for  example,  through  sick,  leave, 

vacation  days,  personal  family 
floating  days  or  some  other 
arrangement.  The  30-question 
survey  should  take  around  15 
minutes  to  complete;  not  every 
question  will  apply  to  every 
respondent.  While  most  of  the 
questions  are  multiple  choice, 
some  will  provide  the  opportuni- 
ty for  additional  comment. 

“In  order  for  me  to  recommend 
changes  to  policies  and  programs, 
I need  to  know  there’s  a critical 
mass  that  wants  those  changes,” 
Parnass  added. 


Chaplains  Embrace  Peace 


By  Lanna  Crucejix 

The  U of  T Campus  Chaplains’ 
Association  has  declared  Feb. 
2 to  Feb.  8 as  Peace  Week,  a series 
of  events  designed  to  raise  cam- 
pus awareness  of  the  dynamics  of 
war  and  the  need  for  peace. 

The  timing  of  Peace  Week  is 
deliberate,  said  Muslim  chaplain 
Imam  Abdul  Hai  Patel.  “Right 
now  is  the  best  time  because  the 
drums  of  war  are  being  beaten. 
We  wanted  to  send  a message  of 
peace  to  everybody,  that  war  is 
not  going  to  solve  problems.” 
Beginning  with  a multi-faith 
worship  service  at  the  Great 
Hall  of  Hart  House  Feb.  2,  Peace 
Week  will  feature  world- 
renowned  speakers  including  1997 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Jody 
Williams  and  UN  envoy  Stephen 
Lewis.  The  week  will  conclude 
with  a concert  and  celebration  in 


the  Medical  Arts  Theatre. 

According  to  Susan  Addario, 
director  of  the  office  of  student 
affairs,  Peace  Week  offers  students 
an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
issues  of  international  conflict 
from  people  who  have  actually 
been  in  war  zones.  “Peace  Week 
gives  people  a chance  to  think 
critically  about  the  international 
situation,  particularly  situations 
where  people  have  been  experi- 
encing violence  or  where  war  is  a 
real  possibility,”  she  said.  “They’ve 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  speak- 
ers of  international  stature  to  the 
campus.” 

Patel  said  the  chaplains  want 
participants  to  take  home  a mes- 
sage of  peace  and  harmony.  “We 
want  to  tell  people  that  they  need 
to  maintain  peace  in  this  world 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
be  tolerant  and  accept  and  respect 
the  dignity  of  everyone.” 


By  Michah  Rynor 


The  first  U of  T amateur  radio  club  was  originally  in  Ajax,  Ont.,  before  moving  to  the  Hart  House 
bicycle  shack  in  1949  where  it  ran  courses  in  electronics  theory  and  Morse  code  — and  even  held  long- 
distance chess  matches.  Today,  the  club  and  its  25  members  are  housed  inside  Hart  House  and  while  we  may 
think  this  kind  of  communicating  is  outdated,  it  was  ham  radio  operators  throughout  North  America  who 
filled  in  when  much  of  the  communications  capability  of  New  York  City  collapsed  on  Sept.  11.  In  fact,  for 
many  people  in  developing  and  oppressed  nations,  ham  radio  remains  their  only  link  to  the  outside  world 
— such  as  the  time  in  1953  when  the  club  made  contact  with  a Czech  citizen  in  Outer  Mongolia. 


CURIOSITIES 


HAMMING  IT  UP 


Accessibility  Review  for  Law  School 
Nearly  Complete,  Board  Hears 


By  Sue  Toye 

The  University  of  Toronto  is 
close  to  completing  its 
review  of  the  impact  of  rising  law 
school  tuition,  Provost  Shirley 
Neuman  reported  at  Academic 
Board  Jan.  16. 

Neuman  has  spearheaded  two 
separate  studies  to  determine  the 
impact  of  this  year’s  $2,000 
tuition  increase,  following  on  a 
Governing  Council  motion  last 
May  that  there  would  be  no 
substantial  increase  in  tuition  fees 
until  a study  on  accessibility 
and  career  distortion  has  been 
conducted  by  the  provost’s  office. 

This  year,  first-year  law 
students  paid  $14,000  in  tuition 
fees.  That  figure  is  expected 
to  rise  annually  by  $2,000  over 
a five-year  period,  eventually 
reaching  $22,000. 

Using  admissions  data  from  the 
law  school,  the  first  study  on 


accessibility  will  examine  the 
impact  of  rising  tuition  fees  on 
women,  visible  minorities  and 
students  from  lower-income 
backgrounds.  The  study  will  also 
determine  if  the  U of  T share  of 
Canadian  students  applying  to 
law  schools  has  declined  as  a 
result  of  increased  tuition  fees. 

The  second  study  is  using  a 
variety  of  sources  — including  a 
literature  review  of  other  studies 
addressing  the  issue  elsewhere 
and  annual  records  from  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  — to 
determine  whether  tuition 
increases  have  affected  student 
career  choices.  It  also  draws  on 
the  databases  of  the  career  services 
office  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Neuman  told  board  members 
that  the  literature  review  on 
career  choice  is  completed  and 
she  will  now  begin  anlysing  the 
data  she  has  received  from  the 
Law  Society.  The  process  of 


researching  legal  aid  funding 
policies  and  the  salaries  of 
lawyers  practising  in  different 
fields  (e.g.,  labour,  immigration, 
corporate,  etc.)  is  still  underway, 
she  added. 

Charles  Smith,  an  equality 
adviser  from  the  Canadian  Bar 
Association,  commended  the 
provost  on  the  methodology  used 
in  the  studies  but  also  suggested 
that  she  look  at  the  long-term 
impact  of  tuition  increases  on 
accessibility  and  career  choice  for 
future  U of  T law  students.  “The 
fundamental  issue  is  not  the 
barrier  of  $12,000  or  $14,000 
but  $22,000,”  Smith  told  board 
members.  “You’re  assuming  if  a 
person  can  afford  a house  at 
$250,000,  they  can  afford  it  at 
$500,000.  1 think  that  is  a 
dangerous  slope  to  be  going  along.” 

Neuman  will  present  her  find- 
ings to  Governing  Council  this 
spring. 
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Great  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Tuesday,  Januaiy  28 

Interfaith  Dialogue  - Open  Discussion,  5:30pm  in  the  Chess  Room. 
WRITUALS:  The  Literary  Pub  - Black  History  Month,  8:30pm  - Arbor  Room. 

Wednesday,  Januaiy  29 

5 Buck  Lunch  - Chinese  New  Year.  1 1 :30am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Year  of  the  Goat. 

Midday  Mosaics  - 12noon  in  the  Music  Room. 

Thursday,  Januaiy  30 

Investment  Club  Winter  Social  - 6pm  in  the  East  Common  Room. 

Film  Board  Open  Screening,  7pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Monday,  Februaiy  3 

Elections  for  Graduate  and  Recreational  Athletics  committees  alumni 
positions.  Nominations  open  to  2pm,  Fri.  Feb.  21.  Nomination  forms 
at  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Investment  Club  Traders  Circle  - "Derivatives",  For  info  see: 
http://hhic.sa.utoronto.ca 

Wednesday.  Februaiy  5 

National  Black  Inventors  Museum  Display,  first  floor,  Hart  House. 

Thursday,  February  6 

5 Buck  Caribbean  Lunch  - Black  History,  1 1 :30am-2pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Black  History  Month  Opening  Reception,  6-9pm  in  East  Common  Room. 
Stages  - Graph  Nobel  - sultry  neo-soul,  9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

Friday,  Februaiy  7 

Jazz  at  Oscar's  - 9pm  in  the  Arbor  Room. 

ART  416.978.8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - 'Love  and  Scandal",  selections  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  Collection.  Runs  to  Jan.  30.  "Memoires  et 
Temoignages/Memories  and  Testimonies",  Feb.  6-Mar.  6. 

The  Arbor  Room  - "Outside  Influences",  mixed  media  by  Linda  Martinello. 
Runs  to  Feb.  8. 

ATHLETICS  416.978.2447 

Indoor  Triathlon  - Sat.  Feb.  8.  Registration  deadline  is  Thurs.  Jan.  30. 
Fees:  $30  individual  competitors 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  Box  Office:  416.978.8668 

UofT  Film  Festival  -Feb.  27-Mar.  1 Feb.  13-15  Obie  Award-winning  play, 
Colored  Girls  who  have  Considered  Suicide  when  the  Rainbow  is  Enuf, 
by  Ntozake  Shange,  8pm.  Bye  Bye  Birdie  (UC  Follies)  Jan.  31 -Feb.  8. 

CONTESTS 

Contest  Submission  Deadlines  Source  of  Rules  and  Entry  Forms  are 
available  in  the  Poster  rack  in  the  rotunda 
The  2003  Poetry  Prize  Contest  Fri.  Feb.  7 
Film  Board  Gala  Screening  Competition  Thurs.  Feb.  27  at  7pm 
in  Hart  House  Theatre  Thurs.  Feb.  13 
The  81st  Annual  Photography  Contest  Thurs.  Mar.  6 at  1 1 :30pm 
Art  Competition  March  13-April  10  Fri.  Mar.  7 and  Sat.  Mar.  8 


Great.  Art  • Great  Workouts  • Great  Food  • Great  Thoughts 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 

To  all  of  you  at  the  University 
from  all  of  us  at  Avenue  Travel  - 
your  U of  T Preferred  Travel 
Services  Provider. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  our  informative,  dedicated 
agents  for  help  with  your  business,  group  and  vaca- 
tion travel  needs.  Let  us  contribute  to  optimizing 
your  travel  experience  through  research,  knowledge, 
technology  and  the  worldwide  buying  power  of 
Carlson  Wagonlit  Travel. 

Check  out  your  specially  negotiated  discount 
arrangements  for  University  travelers  on  Air 
Canada,  American  Airlines,  British  Airways, 
Cathay  Pacific  Airways  and  VIA  Rail. 

AVENUE  TRAVEL  LIMITED 

Your  University  of  Toronto  Travel  Centre 

416-789-0268  Carlson 

www.avenuetravel.ca/uoft 
uoft@avenuetravel.ca 


Wagonlit 

Travel* 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where 
thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university 
find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both  wel- 
comed and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  dis- 
cuss ideas  with:  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 

416-978-7016  steven.desousa@utoronto.ca 
Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


More  Students  Pick  U of  T First 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
the  provincial  government  com- 
mitted to  a minimum  of  13,000 
new  student  spaces  in  Ontario. 
Dianne  Cunningham,  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities, 
said  the  province  would  allocate  up 
to  $16,600  per  student  space  for 
universities  through  SuperBuild 
projects  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  two  years. 

"The  new  SuperBuild  proposals 
will  include  classrooms,  laborato- 
ries and  study  space  that  will  help 
alleviate  the  space  crunch  that  all 
three  campuses  feel,”  Levy  said. 
Meanwhile,  construction  is 
underway  at  all  three  campuses  to 
add  2,600  new  residence  spaces 
to  the  5,000  spaces  currently 


available  at  U of  T. 

Along  with  the  double  cohort 
surge,  an  overall  trend  in  increased 
enrolment  (due  to  rising  participa- 
tion rates  and  the  "echo  boom”) 
and  the  approaching  retirement  of 
many  professors  are  also  influenc- 
ing faculty  recruitment  at  U of  T 
and  other  universities.  “Our  biggest 
difficulty  is  in  hinng  quality  faculty 
fast  enough,"  said  Professor  Paul 
Thompson,  principal  and  vice- 
president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough. 

OUAC  reported  that  101,668 
students  applied  to  universities  in 
the  province,  an  increase  of  46.7 
per  cent  over  last  year  and  69.9 
per  cent  over  January  2001. 

Now  that  the  applications  have 


arrived,  U of  T must  decide  how 
many  offers  to  make  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  9,124  first-year 
registrants.  Offers  of  admission 
will  be  sent  out  in  early  to  mid- 
May  with  students  making  their 
decisions  in  June. 

But  the  university’s  commit- 
ment involves  more  than  just 
admitting  greater  numbers  of 
students,  said  President  Robert 
Birgeneau.  “The  University  of 
Toronto  is  supporting  a proposal 
by  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  to  the  province  to 
provide  additional  resources  that 
will  not  only  allow  us  to  provide 
additional  places  but  also  assure 
all  our  students  of  a high  quality 
experience  at  U of  T.” 


Hospitals  Endorse  Proposals 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
fully  affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 
“We  support  the  actions  of  the 
administration  and  urge  you  to 
move  ahead  with  vigour  and 
resolve  to  clarify  the  status  of  clin- 
ical faculty  who  are  so  essential 
to  the  missions  of  both  our 
institutions  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 

Several  academic  administra- 
tors and  non-climcal  faculty 
members  spoke  at  Academic 
Board  Jan.  16  in  support  of  the 
task  force  recommendations. 

“These  proposals  had  a fulsome 
discussion  during  meetings  with 
principals  and  deans,”  said 
Professor  Frank  Cunningham, 
principal  of  Inms  College  and  a 
former  member  of  the  UTFA 
negotiating  team.  “Our  intent  was 
never  to  threaten  or  abrogate  the 
memorandum.” 

Professor  John  Furedy  of 


psychology  told  board  members 
that  while  he  has  disagreed  with 
the  administration  on  other  issues 
in  the  past,  he  believes  the 
provost  has  acted  appropriately 
here,  "because  when  organization 
A doesn’t  want  to  be  a part  of 
organization  B,  has  expressed  that 
in  very  clear  terms,  and  when  the 
two  organizations  are  completely 
different,  it’s  simply  a no-brainer 
to  support  the  administration.” 

In  an  open  letter  circulated 
after  the  meeting,  UTFA  president 
George  Luste  questioned  the 
process  used  in  opening  the 
memorandum.  "UTFAs  objection 
to  the  provost’s  action  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  proposed,”  he  wrote. 
“It  has  to  do  with  the  process 
being  used  to  amend  the 
agreement.”  Previously,  UTFA  had 
argued  in  its  newsletter  that  the 
move  to  open  the  memorandum 


of  agreement  between  the  univer- 
sity and  UTFA  to  remove  clinical 
faculty  was  arbitrary  and  unilater- 
al. It  was  a point  also  raised  at  the 
meeting  by  board  member  Chris 
Ramsaroop. 

In  response,  Provost  Shirley 
Neuman  said  that  the  only  change 
sought  by  the  university  is  exclu- 
sion of  clinical  faculty  members. 
She  said  the  timing  was  critical 
because  the  clinicians  are  now 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health  around  the 
ongoing  funding  of  the  practice 
, plans.  : _ci3>  fi/ted  j 

The  hospitals  are  being  asked 
to  sign  off  on  the  new  provisions 
by  March  31,  “including  a provi- 
sion that  they  will  develop  griev- 
ance review  mechanisms  within 
the  practice  plans,”  Neuman  said. 
“The  clinical  task  force  report  rec- 
ommendations allow  the  practice 
plan  grievance  review  procedures 
to  be  well  articulated  with  univer- 
sity procedures  and  provide  a 
structure  for  review  where 
academic  freedom  or  grievance 
issues  cross  hospital-university 
borders.  This  makes  it  particular- 
ly important  that  we  move  ahead 
now  to  implement  the  task  force 
recommendations.” 

In  a letter  earlier  this  month  to 
Luste,  Neuman  detailed  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  process  being  used 
to  open  the  memorandum. 
“Because  UTFA  does  not  represent 
clinical  faculty,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  democratic  process  for 
the  administration  to  negotiate 
issues  concerning  clinical  faculty 
with  or  through  UTFA,”  she 
wrote.  “On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
had  waited  for  fear  of  offending 
UTFA,  we  would  deny  the  aspira- 
tions of  clinical  faculty,  close  a 
window  of  oppor-tunity  in  the 
health  system  and  perpetuate  a 
stalemate  that  has  already  lasted  a 
quarter-century.” 

Both  the  administration  and 
UTFA  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness to  try  and  resolve  the 
issue.  Neuman  said  she  is  pre- 
pared to  work  with  UTFA  on  the 
question  of  process  if  UTFA  is 
willing  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  implementation  of  the 
task  force’s  recommendations. 


MUNK  CENTRE 

For  International  Siddils 


Michael  R.  Marrus 

Chancellor  Rose  and  Ray  Wolfe  Professor  of 
Holocaust  Studies 
Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 

and 

Janice  Gross  Stein 
Director 

Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
University  of  Toronto 

invite  you  to  attend  a Special  Lecture 

Jewish  Resistance  and 
Collaboration  in  World  War  II: 
Some  Reconsiderations 

by 

BERNARD  WASSERSTEIN 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  Glasgow 
Visiting  Fellow, 

National  Humanities  Centre,  North  Carolina 

Tuesday,  February  4,  2003,  7:30  p.m. 
Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference  Facility 
University  of  Toronto 

1 Devonshire  Place,  South  House,  Main  Floor 
All  welcome 
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Fossils  Point  to  Early 
Sex  Differences 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

The  large  tusks  of  an  animal 
that  roamed  Earth  before  the 
dinosaurs  may  provide  the  earli- 
est evidence  yet  of  male-female 
distinctions  in  land  animals  that 
existed  millions  of  years  ago,  say 
U of  T scientists. 

Professor  Robert  Reisz 
of  biology  at  U of  T at  Mississauga 
and  his  team  have  found 
convincing  evidence  of  sexual 
dimorphism  — different  physical 
traits  between  the  sexes  of  the 
same  species 
— in  their 
study  of  fossils 
from  between 
252  to  260 
million  years 
ago.  They 

believe  that 
the  male 

Diictodon,  a 
herbivorous 
barrel-shaped 
creature,  had 
two  large  tusks 
extending 
down  from  the 
upper  jaw.  The 
tusks,  Reisz 
said,  were  used  as  weapons, 
possibly  for  ritualistic  or  physical 
combat. 

“Our  findings  give  very  clear 
evidence  of  complex  social 
behaviour,”  Reisz  said.  “To  see 
this  kind  of  behaviour  [physical 
combat]  early  in  the  history  of  the 
group  that  eventually  gave  rise  to 
mammals  is  really  quite  startling.” 
Reisz’s  study,  which  is  featured 
on  the  cover  of  the  January  issue 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  B,  was  based  on 
detailed  studies  of  nearly  a 


hundred  skeletons  unearthed  in 
South  Africa  over  the  last  two 
decades. 

Diictodon  appeared  during  the 
late  Permian  period  of  the 
Paleozoic  Era,  at  least  30  million 
years  before  dinosaurs  existed.  It 
was  part  of  a group  of  animals 
described  as  mammal-like  reptiles 
and  was  an  evolutionary  relative 
of  the  animals  that  evolved  into 
mammals.  Diictodon,  which  was 
covered  in  scales  and  measured 
about  one  metre  in  length,  was  a 
burrowing  herbivore  with  a 
beaked  skull 
and  short  tail. 

In  its  inves- 
tigation, the 
team  was  able 
to  rule  out 
other  uses  for 
the  tusks, 
Reisz  said. 
The  tusks 
were  not  used 
for  feeding 
because  the 
females  did 
not  have  them 
nor  were  they 
used  for  dig- 
ging because 
the  ends  did  not  show  signs  of 
wear.  It  appears  the  tusks  became 
longer,  wider  and  thicker  as  the 
animals  aged  and  extended  well 
below  the  jaw  line;  those  lost, 
possibly  in  combat,  were  never 
replaced,  Reisz  said.  “All  these 
factors  are  very  strong  indicators 
of  armament.” 

Along  with  Reisz,  the  study 
involved  Corwin  Sullivan,  now  a 
graduate  student  at  Harvard 
University,  and  Roger  M.H.  Smith 
of  the  South  African  Museum  in 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 


Exceler@tor  Takes  Off 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

A HIGHLIGHT  FOR  U OF  T’S 
Innovations  Foundation,  the 
creation  of  its  Exceler@tor  busi- 
ness incubator,  was  also  the  root 
of  its  operating  loss  for  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  foundation,  which  aims  to 
link  promising  research  from 
U of  T and  affiliated  institutions 
with  beneficial  commercial 
opportunities  in  the  marketplace, 
presented  its  2002  annual  report 
to  Business  Board  Jan.  20.  The 
report  notes  the  foundation  fielded 
an  operating  loss  of  close  to 
$780,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
April  30,  2002,  with  gross  revenues 
of  $2.7  million.  The  main  con- 
tributor to  increased  expenditures 
was  a decision  to  depart  from  the 
foundation’s  business  plan  to 
establish  the  Exceler@tor  in 
November  2001,  described  in  the 
report  as  “a  strategic  opportunity 
not  to  be  missed.” 

“The  Foundation  decided  to 
invest  in  creation  of  the 
Exceler@tor  that  was  not  in  the 
business  plan  but  was  the  best 


way  to  capture  the  ICT  [informa- 
tion and  communication  technol- 
ogy] business  opportunities,”  said 
George  Adams,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Innovations  Foundation,  in  his 
written  report.  “Nevertheless,  the 
foundation  was  able  to  stay 
within  its  cashflow  projections.” 

The  12,500-square-foot 
Exceler@tor  has  proved  a popular 
business  development  resource, 
providing  new  technology  com- 
panies with  access  to  expertise, 
mentorship  and  infrastructure 
support  to  help  them  grow  and 
prepare  for  their  next  round  of 
financing.  By  the  end  of  the  2001- 
2002  fiscal  year,  Exceler@tor  was 
nurturing  14  businesses;  midway 
through  the  current  fiscal  year, 
that  number  has  jumped  to  25. 

Another  highlight  for  the 
foundation  in  2001-2002  was 
partnering  with  a chartered  bank 
to  establish  another  early-stage 
venture  fund,  the  Cotelydon 
Fund,  bringing  to  four  the 
number  of  such  funds  targeted  at 
investment  in  U of  T start-up 
companies. 


UFE  May  Reduce  Need  for 
Hysterectomy 


By  Janet  Wong 

A SAFE,  EFFECTIVE  AND  MINIMALLY 
invasive  treatment  that  could 
drastically  reduce  the  need  for 
hysterectomies  may  offer  new 
hope  to  women  who  suffer  from 
benign  uterine  fibroids. 

Uterine  fibroids  afflict  between 
20  and  50  per  cent  of  women 
aged  35  to  50.  Symptoms  can 
include  extremely  heavy  menstru- 
al bleeding,  severe  pelvic  pain,  an 
abnormally  enlarged  uterus  and 
pain  during  intercourse.  For 
women  with  serious  cases  of 
fibroid  tumours,  the  standard 
treatment  is  either  hysterectomy 
or  myomectomy,  a surgical  proce- 
dure where  doctors  cut  out  each 
fibroid  and  attempt  to  keep  the 
uterus  intact.  In  Canada  there  are 
some  55,000  hysterectomies 
performed  annually;  about  a third 
of  these  operations  are  due  to 
uterine  fibroids. 

Professor  Gaylene  Pron  of 
public  health  sciences  and 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s 
College  Health  Sciences  Centre 
is  the  lead  author  of  two  new 
studies  on  uterine  fibroids, 
published  in  the  January  issue  of 
Fertility  and  Sterility. 


The  study  tracked  555  women 
who  underwent  a treatment 
called  uterine  fibroid  emboliza- 
tion (UFE),  a new  minimally 
invasive  alternative  to  hysterectomy 
that  preserves  the  uterus. 
Researchers  from  three  Ontario 
universities  and  affiliated  teaching 
hospitals  found  the  procedure  has 
a high  clinical  success  rate  with 
low  rates  of  complication  and 
rapid  recovery  times  — an 
overnight  stay  and  one  to  two 
weeks  of  rest  versus  a few  days  in 
hospital  and  four  to  six  weeks  of 
rest  for  hysterectomy. 

“What  we  have  is  a new  treat- 
ment that  gynecologists  should  be 
advising  their  patients  about,” 
Pron  said.  “We  now  have  enough 
evidence  that  not  only  is  this  pro- 
cedure safe,  it  works.  Women  no 
longer  need  to  have  major  surgery 
for  this  condition.  And  in  young 
women  who  haven’t  had  children 
yet,  this  could  be  particularly  useful.” 

Performed  by  interventional 
radiologists,  UFE  works  by  essen- 
tially choking  off  the  blood 
supply  to  the  fibroid.  A catheter  is 
threaded  to  the  uterine  arteries 
through  arteries  at  the  top  of  the 
leg.  Radiologists  then  inject 
particles  that  are  carried  along  the 


blood  flow  to  smaller  and 
smaller  blood  vessels  that  feed 
the  fibroids.  Once  these  blood 
particles  block  the  blood  supply, 
the  fibroids  shrink  and  can  be 
expelled  from  the  body. 

Embolization  is  a standard 
therapy  used  in  hospitals  for  the 
past  30  years  to  control  condi- 
tions like  post-partum  bleeding 
and  hemorrhage,  Pron  said.  Since 
1994,  it’s  been  newly  applied  to 
treat  fibroids  and  heavy  menstrual 
bleeding. 

“Because  uterine  fibroids  are  so 
common,  this  is  a major  public 
health  concern,”  said  Pron.  “For 
black  women  in  particular  who 
tend  to  have  more  severe  fibroid 
conditions,  it  results  in  very 
distressing  symptoms  that 
dramatically  impact  on  their  lives. 
And  many  women  don’t  want  a 
hysterectomy,  particularly  younger 
women.” 

The  next  step  will  be  for  the 
researchers  to  follow  up  with 
patients  to  determine  how  long 
the  results  hold.  As  younger 
women  are  having  this  treatment 
in  greater  numbers,  the  effects  of 
UFE  on  fertility  and  pregnancy 
outcomes  need  to  be  evaluated, 
Pron  added. 


Trail  of  Tears 

Past  pain  still  seeps  into  Cherokee  literature 

By  Michah  Rynor 


IT  HAS  BEEN  MANY  YEARS  SINCE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
Cherokee  Nation  were  removed  from  their  tra- 
ditional lands  in  what  is  now  the  southwestern 
U.S.,  but  Daniel  Justice,  assistant  professor  of 
aboriginal  literatures  in  the  Department  of  English, 
says  the  psychological, 
physical  and  spiritual  effects 
can  be  seen  throughout  their 
literature  even  today. 

Justice,  a member  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation 
of  Oklahoma,  says  the 
Cherokee  have  historically 
responded  to  the  forced 
uprooting  of  many 
generations  by  either 
accommodating  invasive 
European  culture  without 
feeling  a loss  of  Cherokee 
identity  or  by  openly 
challenging  Euro-western 
mores  and  philosophies. 

The  most  heartrending 
part  of  their  history  of 
removal,  according  to 
Justice,  is  the  Trail  of  Tears, 
which  began  in  the  winter  of 
1838. 

“This  to  us  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust,”  he  says.  “We 
were  driven  from  our  homes  and  forced  on  a 1 ,000- 
mile  trek  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  Estimates  are 
that  up  to  half  of  our  people  died  in  concentration 
camps,  from  the  elements  or  from  diseases  such  as 
smallpox  and  dysentery.” 

Justice  uses,  in  part,  the  writings  of  Chief  John 
Ross  who  corresponded  with  American  leaders  and 
newspapers  during  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  an  attempt  to 
have  his  people  treated  as  human  beings.  “Removal 
forced  him  to  engage  in  a particularly  subversive 
kind  of  rhetoric  in  his  writings  and  dealings  with  the 


Americans,”  says  Justice. 

The  traditional  political  organization  of  the 
Cherokee  people,  he  adds,  had  two  structures  — one 
for  war  and  one  for  peace.  Justice  studies  both  camps 
of  Cherokee  thought.  “You’ll  see  some  very  strong 
accommodationist  writers  in 
my  research  and  some  who 
are  more  resistant  and  it’s 
important  to  note  that 
neither  group  is  more 
Cherokee,”  he  says.  “Each 
gives  balance  to  the  other.” 
He  begins  his  study  with 
some  of  the  earliest  oral  nar- 
ratives from  the  beginning 
of  human  civilization  and 
while  the  Cherokees  remain 
one  of  the  most  widely 
researched  indigenous  com- 
munities in  the  world,  “our 
literatures  remain  woefully 
misrepresented  and  mis- 
understood,” says  Justice, 
whose  research  examines 
treaties,  correspondence, 
newspaper  articles,  novels, 
poems,  short  stories,  per- 
sonal narratives  and  social 
science  monographs. 

While  he  hopes  that  all 
kinds  of  students  and 
researchers  will  benefit  from  his  upcoming  book, 
Our  Fire  Survives  the  Storm,  as  the  first  full-length 
study  of  Cherokee  literature,  it  is  primarily  written 
for  his  own  people. 

“It  is  important  that  we  as  native  people  speak  to 
these  histories  and  respond  to  them  and  know  that 
our  history  of  removal  is  in  the  background  of  so 
much  of  Cherokee  literature  and  acknowledge  that 
this  sense  of  removal  is  part  of  our  consciousness 
even  today.  Our  writers  actively  engage  in  it  and  it 
does  impact  on  our  lives.” 


Chief  John  Ross  (1790-1866) 
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Holistic  Approach 

Strong  community  ties  and  interdisciplinarity  herald  new  age  for  UTM 

By  Mary  Alice  Thring 


PLAGUE?  WHAT  PLAGUE? 

Professor  Thomas  Butler  of  Texas  Tech  University  Health  Services 
was  arrested  for  making  false  statements  to  federal  authorities  after 
reporting  missing  35  vials  of  bubonic  plague  bacteria.  Butler  later  told 
the  FBI  that  he  had  accidentally  destroyed  the  vials  before  lying  about 
their  disappearance.  Texas  Tech  has  placed  Butler  on  paid  leave, 
changed  the  locks  on  his  laboratory,  blocked  him  from  computer  access 
and  barred  him  from  campus. 

NOT  SO  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

A STUDY  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  PROFESSORS  FOUND 
that  three  decades  of  affirmative  action  in  the  U.S.  has  resulted  in 
minority  students  having  less  access  to  college.  While  more  black  and 
Hispanic  students  are  attending  college  and  graduating,  the  number  and 
share  of  white  students  attending  college  has  risen  at  a much  faster  rate. 
The  study  also  found  affirmative  action  policies  were  offset  by  policies 
such  as  preferential  consideration  to  children  of  alumni/donors. 

STILL  CAUSING  WAVES 

Feminist  and  anarchist  Emma  Goldman  has  been  dead  for  over  60  years 
but  her  words  are  still  causing  controversy.  The  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  where  Goldman's  papers  are  housed,  recently  found  itself 
under  fire  after  censoring  a fundraising  letter  for  the  Emma  Goldman 
Papers  Project.  Quotes  referring  to  the  defence  of  free  speech  and  the 
madness  of  war  were  removed  as  “inappropriate  in  an  official  university 
solicitation”  by  Robert  Price,  associate  vice-chancellor  (research).  After 
the  incident  was  reported  in  the  media,  the  chancellor,  Robert  Berdahl, 
issued  a statement  that  largely  supported  the  director  of  the  project  who 
had  protested  Price’s  action. 

SOURCES:  ctv.ca,  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
Compiled  by:  Lanna  Crucefix 


It’s  not  Erindale  College 
anymore.  With  a new  struc- 
ture of  governance,  the 
University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  (UTM)  has  emerged 
from  its  origins  as  a satellite  col- 
lege of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  to  a multi-department 
division  with  an  interdisciplinary 
approach.  From  its  current 
complement  of  6,500  full-  and 
part-time  students,  enrolment  is 
projected  to  increase  by  50  per 
cent  or  more  in  the  next  five  to 
10  years  and  innovative  new 
programs  and  campus  buildings 
are  poised  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  growth. 

In  a process  begun  by  former 
principal  Robert  McNutt  and 
continued  under  newly  installed 
vice-president  and  principal  Ian 
Orchard,  UTM  is  taking  a holistic 
approach  to  the  academic  plan- 
ning process  with  specialized  core 
disciplines  and  room  for  innova- 
tion. “Our  goal  is  attaining  critical 
mass,”  says  Orchard.  “We  will  not 
be  offenng  every  program  and 
every  discipline  but  we  will  focus 
on  our  strengths  — biotechnolo- 
gy, languages,  drama,  fine  art  and 
art  history.  We  can  facilitate  an 
overlap  of  activities  that  results  in 
a unique  cross-pollination.” 

For  example,  he  adds,  UTM 
offers  the  only  master  of  biotech- 


nology program  in  Canada.  In 
addition  to  hard  science,  the  pro- 
gram features  courses  in  political 
science,  sociology,  management 
and  technology  transfer,  with  the 
aim  of  providing  essential  back- 
ground for  graduates  looking  to 
start  new  companies.  The  recent- 
ly opened  Centre  for  Applied 
Biosciences  and  Biotechnology 
houses  the  infrastructure  platform 
that  ties  physical  and  life  sciences 
and  a growing  collaboration  with 
the  Faculties  of  Pharmacy  and 
Medicine  in  the  development  of 
tools  for  cellular  research.  This 
type  of  experimental  science  is 
unique  to  this  site  and  creates  the 
opportunity  for  specialists  to 
create  tools  for  the  discovery  of 
myriad  potential  cures. 

Orchard  notes  that  enterprise 
and  the  technology  of  human 
communication  are  being 
explored  in  the  new  communica- 
tion, culture  and  information 
technology  (CCIT)  program.  This 
collaboration  with  Sheridan 
College  combines  applied  techni- 
cal skills  with  courses  in  ethics, 
business  and  the  history  and  the- 
ory of  human  communication  — 
from  facial  expressions  to  the 
invention  of  writing  to  advertising 
in  cultural  contexts. 

CCIT  director  Bill  Thomson 


Peace  Week 

An  extraordinary  week  of  Internationally-acclaimed  speakers,  discussion  and 
reflection  presented  by  the  Campus  Chaplains  Association  February  2-8,2003 
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SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  2, 2 P.M. 

Multifaith  Service  of  Prayer  and  Music 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House 

MONDAY  FEBRUARY  3,  7:30  P.M. 

The  Roots  of  Prejudice  (panel  discussion) 

Sam  Sorbara  Auditorium,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 

TUESDAY  FEBRUARY  4, 7:30  P.M. 

Stephen  Lewis:  Economics  Without  War 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Faculty  of  Music,  80  Queen's  Park 

WEDNESDAY  FEBRUARY  5,  7:30  P.M 
Gwynne  Dyer:  The  Prospects  of  Disarmament 

Sam  Sorbara  Auditorium,  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael's  College 
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THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  7:30  P.M. 

Jody  Williams:  The  Power  of  One 

MacMillan  Theatre,  Faculty  of  Music,  80  Queen's  Park 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  8:30  P.M. 

Oneg  Shabbat  evening  featuring 
Craig  Kielburger:  Educating  for  Peace 

Music  Room,  Hart  House 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8, 7-10  P.M. 

Peace  Week  Concert  and  Celebration 

Madeod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

All  events  are  free;  donations  welcome.  Presented  with  the  support  of 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  175th  Anniversary  Fund. 
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describes  the  program  as  “deeply 
trans-disciplinary.  We  are  prepar- 
ing leaders  for  the  digital  age, 
morally  responsible  individuals 
with  the  knowledge  to  confront 
world  issues  such  as  intolerance, 
the  environment  or  HIV,  who 
can  understand  the  impact  of 
communications  on  our  own  and 
other  cultures.” 

Scheduled  to  open  in  2004,  the 
$34. 6-million  building  that  will 
house  the  program  is  already 
being  described  as  “cyber-hip” 
and  will  be  a gathering  place 
for  students,  researchers  and 
international  scholars. 

To  help  meet  ever-expanding 
enrolment,  the  Phase  VII  student 
residence  will  accommodate  197 
undergraduates  when  it  opens  in 
time  for  the  first  wave  of  the 
double  cohort  in  September.  The 
residence,  designed  by  Baird 
Sampson  Neuert  Architects,  is  the 
latest  award-winning  design  on 
the  UTM  campus,  having  received 
a 2002  Canadian  Architect  Award 
of  Excellence,  the  only  national 
award  for  projects  in  the  design 
phase.  Students  have  approved  a 
levy  to  help  finance  a new  athlet- 
ic and  wellness  centre.  Expanded 
library,  classroom  and  student 
services  space  will  also  be 
required  to  meet  increased  enrol- 
ment. UTM  hopes  to  create  a 
biotechnology  convergence  centre 
to  promote  synergy  between  the 
expertise  on  campus  and  the  local 
concentration  of  biotechnology, 
pharmaceutical  and  information 
technology  industries. 

“The  community  values  the 
campus  and  we  have  a wonderful 
relationship  with  Mississauga  and 
community  members,”  Orchard 
says.  “The  principal’s  advisory 
council  includes  leaders  from 
education,  industry,  banking  and 
the  city,  including  the  mayor. 
They  provide  advice  on  interac- 
tion with  the  community  and 
there  is  a real  acknowledgement 
of  the  benefits  of  an  educational 
institution  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  providing  high  quality 
graduates.  We  are  listening  to 
industry  to  help  them  attain  their 
goals.  They  in  turn  are  helping  us 
to  attain  ours." 
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We  don't  follow  the  flow, 
we  create  it. 


Listen  to  . Reel  o. 
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Reading  Passion 

Graduate  student  sees  the  world  in  romance  novels 

By  Jenny  Hall 
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Thought? 


“From  the  quiet  cloisters  of  Oxford  to  the  ruling  deck  of  a 
pirate  brig,  from  the  boudoirs  of  Spain  to  the  grass  huts 
of  the  South  American  jungle,  from  the  cells  of  the 
Inquisition  to  the  bloody  walls  of  Cartagena  — Fitzhugh 
fought,  loved,  and  conquered.” 


A: 


RCHANE  RAMPURE,  A PhD  STUDENT  IN 
English,  waves  her  hands  excitedly  as  she 
talks  about  this  blurb  from  the  back  cover 
f a 1955  romance  novel  entitled 
Buccaneer  Surgeon.  Most  people  would  see  nothing 
redeeming  in  this  book,  dismiss  it  as  outdated  and 


_ _ 

But  Rampure  sees  the  world  in  it.  In  fact,  she  is 

using  the  book  and  hundreds  of  other  novels  like  it 
as  the  basis  for  her  PhD  research  in  colonialism.  “I 
look  at  the  social  history  of  imperial  medicine 
through  popular  culture,”  she  says.  Rampure  studies 
literature  from  1870  to  1975,  focusing  particularly 
on  the  high  era  of  colonialism  in  the  1940s  and 
1950s. 

“One  of  the  ways  in  which  colonialism  works,  1 
think,  is  through  the  popular  media,”  she  says.  Her 
studies  of  Harlequin  romance  novels  as  well  as 
television  shows,  advertisements  and  diaries  allow 
her  to  grapple  with  such  big  issues  as  colonialism, 
immigration,  race  and  poverty. 

“Pop  culture  is  usually  very  open  about  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  period  in  a way  that  high  literature  tends 
not  to  be,”  Rampure  explains.  “In  high  literature  you 
have  to  look  deeply  ...  whereas  it’s  all  laid  bare  in  pop 
culture.”  She  pulls  out  a more  recent  novel,  The  Heart 


Beneath,  which  reacts  to  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 . “It’s  so 
unselfconscious.  That  kind  of  unselfconsciousness  is 
usually  not  found  in  high  culture.” 

Rampure  came  to  her  topic  in  an  unusual  way: 
visiting  a garage  sale  in  a small  town  in  Alberta,  she 
paid  two  dollars  for  three  boxes  of  Harlequins.  Her 
collection  of  novels  has  grown  since  that  first  garage 
sale  find  — she  has  read  between  four  and  five 
hundred  and  owns  thousands.  “One  of  my  friends 
has  commented  that  she  doesn’t  know  anybody  else 
with  such  a large  collection  of  pink  books,”  she  says. 
“It’s  one  of  the  few  academic  topics  that  I’ve  ever 
worked  on  that  people  feel  free  to  comment  on. 
Everybody  feels  a sense  of  ownership,  even  if  they’ve 
never  read  a Harlequin  before.  It’s  a cultural  referent 
that  everybody  recognizes.” 

Rampure’s  enthusiasm  for  understanding  pop 
culture  spills  over  into  the  classroom:  she  is  a 
teaching  assistant  for  a course  called  Literature  for 
Our  Time.  “All  these  bright  17-  and  18-year-olds 
came  in  and  said.  War  is  going  to  epitomize  our  time, 
so  we  had  a mini-class  going  on  the  fictions  of  war.” 
Rampure’s  teaching  and  research  are  based  on  a 
definite  philosophy.  “One  of  the  ways  the  humanities 
can  make  themselves  matter  to  people  is  by  actually 
talking  about  the  things  that  are  relevant  to  what’s 
going  on  right  now.  And  the  farther  away  we  get  from 
reality,  the  more  obscure  the  humanities  become.” 

Jenny  Hall  is  a feature  writer  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  This  story  is  the  first  in  an  occasional  series  that 
will  appear  in  The  Bulletin  and  on  the  SGS  Web  site  at 
www.sgs.utoronto.ca/gradprofiles. 


Faking  It  Makes  It  Work 


By  Mary  Ann  Gratton 

IF  YOU  FAKE  HAPPINESS  AT  WORK, 
your  job  satisfaction  will  increase 
and  you  will  be  less  likely  to  want 
to  quit,  a new  study  has  revealed. 

Led  by  Professor  Stephane  Cote 
of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  Professor  Laura 
Morgan  of  Harvard  Business 
School,  the  study  found  that  fak- 
ing pleasant  emotions  at  work  — 
smiling  or  behaving  in  a cheery 
manner  — can  increase  job 
satisfaction.  They  also  found  that 
suppressing  negative  feelings  of 
frustration  decreased  satisfaction 
and  increased  intentions  to  quit. 

The  researchers  believe  their 
findings  refute  the  prevailing 
belief  that  “emotion  work”  — any 


attempt  to  regulate  emotions  — is 
inherently  stressful.  “We  found 
when  people  faked  a pleasant 
emotion,  it  did  not  lead  to  the 
stressful  effect  that  previous  studies 
have  shown  it  would,  so  this  is 
counter-intuitive,”  Cote  said. 

Even  if  those  pleasant  feelings 
were  fake,  other  people  might  not 
have  known  that,  Cote  said,  “and 
other  people  likely  responded  to 
these  positive  displays  in  a 
favourable  way.”  The  authors 
believe  that  employees  in  the 
study  who  amplified  their  happy 
emotions  created  a more  pleasant 
work  environment  around  them. 

People  are  strongly  affected  by- 
how  others  see  them,  Cote  added. 
“We  are  confident  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  amplifying 


pleasant  emotions  and  increased 
job  satisfaction  and  that  the 
former  influences  the  latter.” 
However,  when  it  comes  to 
negative  feelings  such  as  frustration 
or  anger,  their  findings  support 
the  prevailing  view  that  emotion 
regulation  leads  to  stress.  “Our 
second  finding  was  that  suppressing 
unpleasant  emotions,  or  hiding 
feelings  of  anger  or  anxiety, 
decreased  satisfaction  on  the  job 
and  in  turn  led  to  increased 
intentions  to  quit.” 

Based  on  their  findings,  Cote 
suggests  employees  with  negative 
feelings  should  find  a way  to 
express  them.  “Should  you  let  it 
all  out  when  you  need  to  vent? 
Yes,  but  not  in  front  of  your 
customer.” 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


From  the  (Global)  Village  to  Broadway 


“Global  village” 
not  an  Internet  reality 

The  Internet  is  not  isolating 
people  as  critics  have  feared  but 
it’s  not  transforming  communities 
into  global  villages  either,  say 
U of  T researchers.  Where 
Marshall  McLuhan  saw  new  com- 
munications media  as  minimizing 
local  boundaries  in  the  “global  vil- 
lage,” the  scholars  have  found  the 
Internet  is  being  used  more  for 
local,  not  long  distance,  contact. 

“People  worldwide  have  as 
many  face-to-face  relationships  as 
they  ever  had  but  the  good  and 
bad  news  is  they  are  adding 
Internet  communication  on  top  of 
that,”  said  sociologist  Barry 
Wellman.  “On  the  positive  side, 
people  are  in  contact  with  others 

more  often  but  the  downside  is 
they  can  feel  overloaded  from  too 
much  contact.” 

Using  data  collected  in  a 1998 
online  survey  on  Internet  use  by 
the  National  Geographic  Society, 
Wellman’s  NetLab  research  group 
analysed  user  profiles  of  more 
than  20,000  adults  from  178 
countries.  His  study  has  been 


included  in  Internet  in  Everyday 
Life,  a book  he  co-edited  with 
former  doctoral  student  Caroline 
Haythomthwaite. 

His  findings  include:  users  are 
mostly  male  (54  per  cent),  speak 
English  at  home  (75  per  cent)  and 
have  at  least  an  undergraduate 
university  education  (57  per 
cent).  He  also  found  the  Internet 
is  the  preferred  way  of  communi- 
cating with  friends  and  relatives 
living  more  than  30  miles  away, 
followed  by  telephone  and  face- 
to-face  contact.  The  Internet  is 
even  more  widely  used  to  com- 
municate locally  as  a supplement  to 
telephone  and  face-to-face  contact. 

“Despite  people’s  fears,  the 
Internet  is  not  killing  communi- 
ties,” Wellman  said.  “In  fact,  more 
people  are  communicating  in 
more  ways  and  this  can  be  both  a 
benefit  and  a burden  to  them.” 

Sue  Toye 

Reconstructive  breast 
surgery  rates  low 

A low  rate  of  breast  reconstruc- 
tion among  women  who  have  had 
a mastectomy  may  be  due  to  a 


lack  of  knowledge  about  the  pro- 
cedure by  referring  physicians, 
says  a U of  T study. 

Breast  reconstruction  can  have  a 
positive  impact  on  a woman’s 
quality  of  life  after  a mastectomy 
but  the  overall  rate  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Canada  is  low  at  7.9  per 
cent.  The  study  in  the  November 
issue  of  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  found  that  referring  physicians 
rated  their  level  of  knowledge  of 
reconstructive  breast  surgery  as 
low;  plastic  surgeons  rated  the 
referring  physicians’  knowledge  as 
even  lower.  For  example,  despite 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  more 
than  one-third  of  referring  physi- 
cians believe  breast  reconstruction 
delays  the  detection  of  cancer 
recurrence  and  adversely  inter- 
feres with  cancer  therapy.  The 
study’s  findings  were  based  on 
focus  groups,  surveys  and  inter- 
views of  Ontario  primary  care 
physicians,  general  surgeons, 
oncologists  and  plastic  surgeons. 

The  research  team  also  found 
that  patients  older  than  49  were 
not  being  referred  for  breast 
reconstruction  despite  the  fact 
that  plastic  surgeons  would 
consider  them  to  be  potential 
candidates.  Female  physicians  and 
surgeons  were  more  likely  than 
their  male  counterparts  to  refer 
patients  who  were  age  60  or  older. 

“These  deficiencies  in  informa- 
tion, knowledge  and  learning 
needs  should  be  addressed  by 
educational  interventions  during 
residency  training  and  through 
continuing  education  for  practis- 
ing physicians,”  said  Professor 
Mitchell  Brown  of  surgery.  Brown, 
a plastic,  reconstructive  and 
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cosmetic  surgeon  at  Sunnybrook 
and  Women’s  College  Health 
Sciences  Centre,  was  a co-author 
on  the  study  led  by  Dr.  Kyle 
Wanzel,  a resident  in  the  plastic 
surgery  division  of  U of  T’s 
Department  of  Surgery. 

Jessica  Whiteside 

Broadway  helped  Jews 
gain  acceptance 

The  Broadway  musical  served  as  a 
means  to  social  acceptance  for 
first-  and  second-generation 
immigrant  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  says  English  professor 
Andrea  Most  who  is  just  complet- 
ing the  book  Making  Americans  on 
Broadway:  Jews  and  the  American 
Musical. 

Jewish  American  playwrights 
and  composers  used  the  New 
York  theatre  scene  as  a way  to 
figure  out  their  place  in  American 
culture  and  society,  she  said. 
“Almost  all  the  American  musicals 
in  the  20th  century  were  written 
by  Jews  and  1 believe  that  the 
most  compelling  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  musical  offers  a lot  of 
strategies  for  exploring  and  per- 
forming new  identities  theatrically.” 

In  her  research,  Most  examined 
the  works  of  Irving  Berlin, 
Dorothy  Fields,  Lorenz  Hart, 
Richard  Rodgers,  George  and 
Ira  Gershwin  and  Oscar 

Hammerstein,  among  others. 

These  composers  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  rewards,  anxieties 
and  realities  of  assimilation  and 
this  concern  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  plays  and  musicals  they 
produced. 

“For  example,  in  the  musical 
South  Pacific  there  are  all  kinds  of 


arguments  in  the  play  on  what  it 
means  to  be  American,  what  it’s 
like  to  be  an  ethnic  outsider  and 
how  race  and  ethnicity  define 
who  can  be  an  American,”  she 
said.  “The  musical  theatre, 
particularly  its  ‘Americanness’  and 
Jewish  origins,  hasn’t  been  studied 
in  depth  by  academics  before.” 

Michah  Rynor 

Circuit  points  to 
future  of  nanoscale 
electronics 

Using  clusters  of  gold  atoms  and  a 
microscopic  lever,  U of  T chemists 
have  created  a tiny  circuit  critical  to 
the  future  of  electronic  engineering. 

“When  things  are  this  small, 
they  are  fantastically  sensitive,” 
said  Professor  Al-Amin  Dhirani  of 
chemistry.  “Such  a circuit  could 
make  possible  a bio-sensor  that  is 
activated  by  the  reaction  of  just 
one  molecule.”  This  has  the 
potential  for  detecting  important 
biological  molecules  including 
DNA,  he  noted. 

Dhirani  found  that  when  the 
metal  tip  of  an  electrical  source  is 
placed  near  a lever  coated  in  gold 
nanoparticles,  electrons  jump 
from  the  tip  to  the  nanoparticles. 
This  pulls  the  lever  towards  the 
tip.  His  finding  allows  researchers 
to  detect  the  presence  of  a 
single  electron  in  a circuit.  Up 

until  now  researcWers  could,  show 

only  the  overall  electron  flow  in 
nanoparticles. 

He  added  that  different 
nanoparticles  could  be  combined 
to  create  custom-designed 
electronic  materials  with  specific 
electronic  properties 

Nicolle  Wahl 
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COMMENTARY 


Practice  Plans 

Teaching  hospitals  not  just  clinical  settings  where  faculty  work 

By  Paul  Garfinkel 


The  University  of  Toronto  and  fully  affiliated 
health  care  facilities  have  enjoyed  a very  success- 
ful and  durable  partnership.  These  nine  hospitals 
have  a unique  role  in  the  Canadian  health  care 
system,  ranging  in  mandate  from  massive,  complex  general 
hospitals  to  highly  specialized  facilities.  They  are  structured 
as  non-profit  corporations  with  independent  boards  and 
combined  annual  budgets  of  over  $2  billion. 

While  our  primary  mission  is  clinical  service,  all 
the  institutions  have  a major  commitment  to 
education  and  research  and  offer  a unique 
resource  that  is  competitive  with  the  very  best 
health  science  complexes  in  the  world. 

As  the  issue  of  status  for  clinical  faculty 
members  continues  to  make  its  way  through 
university  governance  (see  related  story,  page  1), 
it  is  perhaps  worth  reviewing  a few  salient  facts. 

The  Toronto  teaching  hospitals  play  a central 
role  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  are  centrally 
involved  with  other  health  science  faculties. 
Increasingly  our  institutions  have  scientists  on 
staff  with  academic  appointments  in  other  divi- 
sions of  the  university  such  as  engineering  or 
arts  and  science  and  we  anticipate  that  this 
interaction  with  the  university  could  grow 
dramatically  in  the  years  ahead. 

Accounting  methods  yield  slightly  varying 
results  but  by  almost  any  metric  about  50  per- 
cent of  all  external  research  funding  flowing  to 
U of  T health  sciences  faculties  is  operationalized 
at  the  nine  fully-affiliated  teaching  hospitals. 

More  alia  more  Ye'searCH  bridges  from  the 
hospitals  to  the  campus  and  back  again.  The 
university  has  helped  catalyze  positive  initiatives 
to  clarify,  harmonize  and  upgrade  research 
policies  across  all  nine  institutions. 

With  no  disrespect,  neither  past  administra- 
tions nor  the  U of  T Faculty  Association  has  ever 
taken  sustained  and  successful  action  to  address 
the  situation  involving  some  1,300  full-time 
clinical  faculty.  Instead,  attention  has  been 
focused  on  clinical  faculty  because  of  high- 
profile  disputes  that  could  have  been  settled  much  more 
readily  or  perhaps  avoided  altogether  had  there  been  poli- 
cies in  place  such  as  those  proposed  recently  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Clinical  Faculty. 

Affiliated  hospitals  make  a major  contribution  to  under- 
graduate and  postgraduate  MD  education.  A recent  costing 
exercise  indicates  that  the  financial  value  of  this  contribu- 
tion may  well  exceed  that  made  by  the  university  itself.  We 
make  this  contribution  willingly  because  we  are  deeply 
dedicated  to  serving  the  public  interest  through  our 
involvement  in  the  educational  mission  of  the  university. 


Nonetheless,  our  campus  colleagues  must  understand  that 
the  hospitals  are  not  simply  passive  clinical  settings  in 
which  university  faculty  work,  noblesse  oblige.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  teaching  hospitals  and  clinical  practice  plans 
that  pay  the  lion’s  share  of  the  costs  for  clinical  education. 

There  is  real  urgency  to  resolve  the  situation  with  clinical 
faculty.  Currently  at  all  our  institutions,  negotiations  are 


underway  with  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Long  Term  Care 
to  set  up  alternative  funding  plans  that  will  supplement  the 
existing  flow  of  revenues  to  our  clinical  colleagues  from  the 
Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan.  On  the  table  is  a base  budg- 
et infusion  to  clinical  practice  plans  totalling  $33  million. 
All  clinical  practice  plans  will  need  to  clarify  their  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms  to  participate.  New  governance 
structures  will  be  created  that  bring  together  the  various 
partners.  Thus,  unless  the  university  acts  with  resolve  to 
clarify  the  status  of  clinical  faculty,  a major  opportunity  will 
be  lost  to  achieve  simultaneous  progress  on  the  policy. 


organizational,  academic  and  financial  fronts. 

I recognize  the  challenge  facing  the  governors  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  faculty  association  and  the  administration  have 
a memorandum  of  agreement  and,  as  much  by  oversight  as 
design,  policies  for  clinical  faculty  are  frozen  by  the  memo- 
randum. But  the  policies  for  clinical  faculty  are  also  largely 
non-existent.  They  are  exempted  from  the  current  policies 
for  tenured  faculty,  waiting  for  the  consultative 
action  and  initiative  promised  them  in  a foot- 
note dating  back  to  1975.  To  ask  UTFAs 
permission  to  develop  policies  for  clinical 
faculty  would  be  to  insult  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  hundreds  of  my  colleagues. 

At  risk  of  reopening  old  wounds,  I remind 
governors  that  in  the  summer  of  2001,  UTFA 
launched  a lawsuit  to  prevent  the  implemen- 
tation of  a major  pay  increase  for  clinical  fac- 
ulty at  one  of  the  hospitals.  One  wonders: 
How  would  on-campus  faculty  members  and 
librarians  respond  if  a third  party  intervened 
to  block  an  agreement  they  had  ratified  that 
offered  a welcome  and  overdue  increase  in 
compensation?  I raise  this  incident  not  to 
question  the  good  faith  of  colleagues  in  UTFA 
in  bringing  the  suit  but  rather  to  highlight  the 
impossible  situations  that  have  arisen  in  the 
absence  of  policies  and  processes  such  as 
those  in  the  task  force  report. 

We  have  a unique  opportunity  and  an 
unparalleled  concentration  of  talented 
resources  within  the  university  and  the  nine 
fully  affiliated  teaching  hospitals.  The  chief 
executives  value  our  relationship  with  the 
university  and  respect  academic  values.  We 
are  prepared  to  embrace  the  role  of  a university 
panel  in  adjudicating  disputes  involving  mat- 
ters of  academic  freedom  in  the  clinical 
sphere.  However,  our  administrations  and,  if 
we  can  presume  to  speak  for  them,  the  clinical 
colleagues  who  work  within  our  institutions 
are  increasingly  frustrated  by  the  ambiguities 
of  the  current  policy  vacuum.  We  support  the 
actions  that  the  administration  is  taking  and  urge  them  to 
move  ahead  with  vigour  and  resolve  to  clarify  the  status  of 
the  clinical  faculty  who  are  so  essential  to  the  missions  of 
both  our  institutions  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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Dr.  Paul  Garfinkel  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health,  a professor  of  psychia- 
try atUof  T and  chair  of  the  Toronto  Academic  Health  Science 
Council.  These  remarks  were  modified  from  a letter  addressed  to 
President  Robert  Birgeneau  and  Thomas  Simpson,  chair  of 
Governing  Council. 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 
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The  Festival  of  Lanterns  is  an  Eastern  tradition 
that  celebrates  the  community,  pays  homage  to 
the  past  and  launches  hopes  for  the  future 
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Better  Bays 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS  2003 
CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 
ACADEMIC  BOARD 


(arborI 

NOMINATIONS  OPEN: 

9:00  am  Tuesday  January  28,  2003 

Positions  Available: 

Librarian: 

1 seat 

Teaching  Staff: 

1 6 seats 

1 seat:  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
5 seats:  Arts  and  Science 
1 seat:  Scarborough 
1 seat:  Erindale 
1 seat:  Dentistry 
1 seat:  Forestry 
3 seats:  Medicine 
1 seat:  Music 
1 seat:  OISE/UT 
1 seat:  Pharmacy 

Nomination  Forms 

Available  starting  at  9 a.m.,  January  28, 2003  on  the 
Governing  Council  web-site:  www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/ 

And  from: 

Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
Registrar’s  Office,  UTM 
Registrar’s  Office,  UTSC 

NOTE:  Multi-departmental  faculties  have  agreed  that 
no  more  than  one  teaching  staff  member  may  be  elect- 
ed to  the  Academic  Board  from  any  one  department. 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE: 

12  noon  Monday  February  10,  2003 

Work  of  the  Academic  Board: 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing  Council  is 
composed  of  1 17  members,  48  of  whom  are  elected 
teaching  staff. 

The  Board  is  responsible  for  approving: 

Admissions  and  awards  policies 
Establishment  of  new  academic  programs 
Establishment,  termination  or  restructuring  of 
academic  units 

Academic  appointments  policy 
Budget  guidelines  and  annual  budgets 
Capital  plans  and  projects 
Curriculum  and  academic  regulations 
Academic  discipline 
Research  policy 

Questions? 

Contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  at  416-978-8427 
or  c.oke@utoronto.ca 

The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should 
reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations 
are,  therefore,  encouraged  from  a wide  variety  of 
individuals. 

http://elections.utoronto.ca/ 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 


HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


(professionaf  TamiCy  Tootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ^ 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 
Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


BOOKS 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple 
authorship  or  editorship  with  mem- 
bers of  another  institution,  U of  T 
staff  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk. 

Gerhard  Herzberg:  An  Illustrious 
Life  in  Science,  by  Boris  Stoicheff 
(NRC  Press  and  McGill-Queens 
University  Press;  468  pages; 
$49.95).  This  comprehensive 
biography  brings  out  the  quiet 
drama  of  the  work  of  Gerhard 
Herzberg  (1904-1999),  one  of 
the  greatest  scientists  of  the  last 
century.  Born  and  educated  in 
Germany,  he  started  his  research 
just  as  the  exciting  discovery  of 
quantum  mechanics  began 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the 
microscopic  world.  Herzberg 
chose  to  study  spectroscopy  and 
his  succession  of  notable  experi- 
mental and  theoretical  results 
during  seven  decades  of  active 
research  led  to  his  recognition 
as  the  founder  of  molecular 
spectroscopy. 

Historical  Atlas  of  Central 
Europe,  by  Paul  Robert  Magocsi 
(U  of  T Press;  288  pages;  $50 
paper).  This  revised  and  expand- 
ed edition  covers  the  area  from 
Poland,  Lithuania  and  the  east- 
ern part  of  Germany  to  Greece 
and  western  Turkey  and  extends 
in  time  from  the  early  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  present,  incorporating 
the  enormous  political  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  1989. 
The  final  third  of  the  volume  has 
been  completely  reconceptual- 
ized and  reconfigured  with  2 1 
new  maps,  1 1 new  chapters  and 
39  statistical  tables  while  the 
bibliography  has  been  updated 
and  expanded. 

Governing  Higher  Education: 
National  Perspectives  on 
Institutional  Governance,  edited 
by  Alberto  Amaral,  Glen  A. 

Jones*  and  Berit  Karseth  (Kluwer; 


298  pages;  $115  US).  This  vol- 
ume presents  a critical  analysis 
of  higher  education  governance 
issues  and  reforms  in  nine 
countries  — Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  the  U.K.  and 
the  U.S.  It  brings  together 
leading  international  scholars  in 
higher  education  to  explore 
different  theoretical  perspectives 
and  present  new  empirical 
evidence  on  system  and 
institutional  governance  issues. 
Common  themes  are  presented 
and  analysed  and  an  agenda  for 
future  research  is  discussed. 

Family  Mediation:  Theory  and 
Practice  With  Chinese  Families, 

by  Howard  H.  Irving  (Hong 
Kong  University  Press;  248 
pages;  $24.95  US).  It  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  when  a 
marriage  is  over  it  is  not  time 
for  retribution  and  revenge  but 
rather  the  opportunity  to  strike 
out  for  a new  life  while  providing 
for  and  protecting  the  children. 
This  book,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  family 
mediation  for  Chinese  families, 
provides  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  achieve  that  objective. 
The  model  described  helps 
mediators  negotiate  the  issues  in 
the  dispute  and  arrive  at  a settle- 
ment that  is  mutually  acceptable 
and  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Surface  of  a living  World,  draw- 
ings and  text  by  Vivian  Darroch- 
Lozowski  (Stephane  Huot 
Publisher  with  ABC  Art  Books 
Canada;  72  pages;  $35).  The  30 
full-page  charcoal  drawings  in 
this  book  were  made  during 
the  spring  to  2001.  With  their 
suggestion  of  architectural  forms 
in  chaos,  the  decision  to  publish 
the  drawings  was  taken  after  the 
artist  matched  their  configura- 
tions with  media  images  showing 
the  assaults  on  America. 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 
University  of  Toronto 
Real  Estate  Department 


The  University's  New  Faculty  Housing  Program  has  a small 
but  unique  stock  of  apartment  units  available  on  a first  come 
first  serve  basis  to  newly  appointed  faculty  with  tenure  track 
positions. 

The  apartments  are  located  in  century  homes  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  St.  George  Campus. 

For  more  information  on  the  program,  the  apartments,  housing 
rates,  and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait  list,  please  visit  our 
Web  site  at: 


www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 

Thank  you. 
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LETTERS 


ABROGATING  THE 
MEMORANDUM 

I was  shocked  to  hear  that  the 
provost  has  given  notice  to 
abrogate  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement,  which  has  governed 
faculty-administration  relations 
uninterrupted  for  the  past  25 
years.  While  the  provost’s  stated 
objectives  are  specific  to  clinical 
faculty  members  and  she  has 
indicated  a willingness  to  sign  a 
new  memorandum  “on  otherwise 


identical  terms,”  the  implications 
of  her  action  are  far  greater. 

For  example,  the  memoran- 
dum guarantees  faculty  “freedom 
from  institutional  censorship” 
(Article  5)  and  such  freedom  is 
essential  to  carrying  out  unbiased 
scholarship.  But  suppose  I write 
something  that  offends  the 
provost  (e.g.  this  letter). 
Apparently  she  could  abrogate 
the  memorandum  (again),  fire 
me  and  then  offer  a new  memo- 
randum “on  otherwise  identical 
terms.”  Clearly  any  agreement  in 
which  one  side  can  pick  and 
choose  which  elements  to  follow 
is  no  agreement  at  all. 

When  President  Robert 
Birgeneau  began  his  term,  he  said 
he  wanted  to  reduce  the  “us 
versus  them”  feeling  in  faculty- 


administration  relations.  Could 
he  please  inform  his  provost  that 
doing  so  requires  negotiating 
issues  fairly  with  the  faculty, 
not  unilaterally  tearing  up 
agreements  whenever  they  are 
deemed  inconvenient. 

Jeffrey  Rosenthal 
Statistics 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

January  31  for  February  10 
February  M for  February  24 

Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  Please  limit  to  500 
words  and  send  to  Ailsa 
Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa.  ferguson@utoronto . ca. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Reader  Discretion  Advised 


By  Nicholas  Pashley 


You’ve  been  warned.  Heck,  we’ve 
all  been  warned.  The  warning 
signs  are  everywhere.  The  men’s 
rooms  of  the  pubs  I frequent  warn  me 
that  I shouldn’t  be  drinking  if  I’m  preg- 
nant, in  which  case  I probably  shouldn’t 
be  using  the  men’s  room  either.  Even 
non-smokers  are  familiar  with  the  gross 
warnings  on  today’s  cigarette  packaging. 

Speaking  of  grossness,  I recently  saw  a 
warning  on  the  Comedy  Network  that 
the  following  program  would  contain  mature  subject 
matter.  At  my  age  I’m  a sucker  for  mature  subject 
matter  so  1 lingered  on,  only  to  be  affronted  by  the 
kind  of  bodily  function  jokes  that  only  a 13-year-old 
could  love.  This  is  mature? 

Most  of  the  warnings  around  us  have  to  do  with 
lawyers  and  madcap  litigation.  I was  told  recently  of 
an  American  who  successfully  sued  the  manufacturer 
of  his  recreational  vehicle  for  failing  to  warn  him  that 
putting  the  thing  on  cruise  control  did  not  mean  he 
could  go  to  the  back  and  put  his  feet  up.  Warning: 
the  purchaser  of  this  vehicle  may  be  an  idiot. 

Some  of  the  best  warnings  appear  in  small  print  in 
movie  ads.  When  I was  a young  fellow  I used  to  go  to 
movies,  lining  up  in  the  cold  to  see  the  latest  French 
or  Italian  film.  At  some  point  I stopped  going  but  I 
kept  on  reading  the  reviews,  just  in  case.  Nowadays 
— 1 mean,  let’s  face  it,  who’s  got  time?  — I just  read 
the  warnings.  This  way  when  people  start  talking 
about  the  latest  movie  I can  at  least  contribute. 
“Hmm,”  I pipe  up,  “mature  theme,  coarse  language.” 
Mind  you,  practically  all  the  movies  have  mature 
themes  these  days  as  far  as  I can  tell.  All  “mature 
theme”  seems  to  mean  is  that  they’re  not  cartoons. 
What  is  interesting  is  that  the  Americans  have  differ- 
ent warnings  from  ours.  For  starters  they  get  very 
exercised  about  what  they  call  “thematic  elements,” 
whatever  they  are.  Most  movies  seem  to  contain  the- 
matic elements.  Try  using  it  in  a sentence:  1 was 
enjoying  that  movie  until  the  thematic  elements  start- 
ed. The  special  effects  were  great  but  the  thematic 


elements  weren’t  so  hot.  I’m  not  sure 
what  a thematic  element  is  exactly  but  I 
suspect  I like  them.  I think  many  of  my 
favourite  books  have  thematic  elements. 

The  Americans  are  also  obsessed  with 
language.  Many  of  their  movie  ads  warn 
simply  of  “language,”  which  I think  is 
pretty  much  par  for  the  course  since  the 
talkies  came  in.  We  call  it  dialogue.  One  ad 
promised  “brief  language”;  does  this  mean 
a lot  of  short  words?  A recent  Sunday  New 
York  Times  offered  the  following  movie  choices:  lan- 
guage, some  language,  brief  language,  strong  language 
and  pervasive  language.  For  me,  “pervasive  language” 
at  the  movies  is  the  guy  who  invariably  sits  behind  me 
and  talks  throughout,  pausing  only  to  kick  the  back  of 
my  seat.  I generally  respond  with  “strong  language.” 
This  can  lead  to  “violence”  and  “scary  scenes.” 

Would  you  rather  see  a movie  billed  as  “not  rec- 
ommended for  children,  coarse  language,  frightening 
scenes,  torture  and  violence”  or  one  offering  “intense 
strong  violence,  sexuality/nudity  and  language”? 
Trick  question:  these  are  descriptions  of  the  same 
movie,  Gangs  of  New  York.  The  first  warning  is 
Canadian,  the  second  American.  We  don’t  seem  to 
mind  about  the  sexuality/nudity  and  they’re  not 
particularly  worried  about  the  torture.  Doesn’t  that 
tell  you  something? 

Occasionally  the  warnings  are  useful.  A few 
months  ago  The  New  York  Times  advertised  a movie 
that  featured,  among  other  warnings,  “teen  partying.” 
Phew!  I might  easily  have  gone  to  see  that  movie  and 
been  exposed  to  God  knows  what.  I suspect  teen 
partying  is  one  of  my  least  favourite  thematic  elements. 

Mostly,  though,  they’re  not  giving  me  the  warnings 
I really  need.  How  about:  “vapid  script,  wooden  act- 
ing, director  hasn’t  a clue,  cop-out  ending,  gratuitous 
product  placement,  shameless  Hollywood  manipula- 
tion”? Or  do  we  just  take  all  that  for  granted? 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


Reach  a circulation  of 14,500  on  3 campuses  and  9 teaching  hospitals 


Place  your 


DISPLAY 


advertisements  in 


THE 


BULLETIN 


For  details  and  deadlines,  please  call  (416)  978-2106 


BELIZE,  BIRDS,  FAUNA, 
SNORKELING,  AND 
MAYAN  RUINS 

Belize  is  a tiny  country  in  the  southern  Yucatan 
Peninsula,  surrounded  by  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  It  offers  incredible  bird-watching  opportunities. 
The  ornithologists  of  Chan  Chich  Lodge  have  identified  more 
than  260  species  of  birds.  Belize  also  offers  some  of  the  great 
snorkeling  and  diving  sites.  Mayan  ruins  abound:  Altun  Ha  in 
the  north,  Xunantunich  in  the  west,  and  a short  flight  away, 
hidden  in  the  jungles  of  Guatemala,  Tikal,  the  third  most 
important  Mayan  site.  For  all  your  exotic  holidays,  call  me. 

Please  call  Margarita  Orszag  at  905-206-8237. 
e-mail:  margarita.orszag@cdn.navigant.com 

2810  Matheson  Blvd  East 
Suite  101 

Navigant^ 

Vacations 


Mississauga,  Ontario 
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Doctors 

'/ 

Jerry  Nolfi 

Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 

eye  exams  - contact  lenses  - laser  surgery  consultation 

MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 41 6*966- 1955 

www.torontoeyecare.com 

Being  a Big  Brother  or  Big  Sister  feels  great  and  all  it 
takes  is  a few  minutes  a week  to  make  a big  difference  in  a 
little  world.  We've  designed  a series  of  Programs  to  make  it 
easy  for  you  to  find  the  right  fit. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM 

2 hours  a week  or  4 
hours  bi-weekly.  Be 
a friend  to  a Little 
Brother  or  Sister  by 
sharing  hobbies  and 
everyday  activities 
together. 


GROUP  PROGRAM 

4 hours,  once  a 
month,  September  to 
June.  Join  other  Big 
Brothers  and  Sisters  at 
a pre-arranged, 
pre-paid  activity  then 
return  your  Little 
Brother  or  Sister  home. 


SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

1 Hour  a week, 
September  to  June. 
Visit  your  Little  Brother 
or  Sister  at  their 
School  and  share  time 
reading  in  the  Library 
or  Shooting  Hoops, 
the  choice  is  yours. 


NEW  E-MENTORING 

30  minutes  a week, 
September  to  June. 
Volunteer  from  your 
workplace  or  home. 
Choose  a regular  time 
each  week  and  chat 
with  your  Little  Brother 
or  Sister  on-line. 


416-925-8981  www.bbbst.com 


M 


’ Big  Brothers  end  Big  Sinter* 
of  Toronto 


WE'RE  PLANNING 

FOR  THE  FUTURE 


When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
consider  including  a deferred  gift  ro 

the  University  ^Toronto, 

Canadas  top-ranked  university. 

Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  contril 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Great  Futuri 


Gift  Planning 


Division  of  University  Advanci 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  Hoi 
?.l  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronco,  ON  A 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463 
nail:  gift.plan@utoromo.ca  • www.donation 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool, 
meeting  rooms.  416-928-3489; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Furnishings  included, 
750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling,  air  condi- 
tioning, gas  fireplace,  pine  floors,  skylights. 
Suitable  for  single  professional  or  couple, 
available  immediately.  416-399-7004. 

Furnished  bachelor  in  a house  in  quiet 
downtown  neighbourhood  close  to 
University  of  Toronto.  Available  for  short- 
term rental.  $150-$165/week  utilities 
included.  Tel:  416-968-7763;  e-mail: 
bohum@sympatico.ca 

Sabbatical  townhouse  rental 
(Summerhill  subway).  March  to  June 
2003.  Large,  sunny  and  charming.  3 bed- 
rooms, large  study,  three  bathrooms,  base- 
ment, garden  and  terrace,  garage/driveway 
2 cars.  Digital  cable,  high-speed  Internet, 
two  telephone  lines,  many  extras. 
$4,800/month  all-inclusive.  416-964-7550; 
malkaga@aol.com 

Annex.  Bright  furnished  one-bedroom 
suite,  third  floor  of  beautiful  Victorian 
home  a 5-minute  walk  from  U of  T.  High 
sloping  ceilings  and  large  rooms,  antique 
furniture.  Faces  landscaped  yard  and  park. 
Ideal  for  one  person,  non-smoker  and 
quiet.  No  pets.  Si, 200  per  month. 
Available  now.  416-920-3753. 

Annex.  Great  location  on 
Palmerston  Blvd.  in  a quiet,  smoke-free 
house.  Minutes  walk  to  university.  Two 
bedrooms,  two  full  ensuite  bath  rooms, 
dishwasher.  New  reno,  designed  for  two 
people  sharing.  Si, 650  available  immedi- 
ately. 416-535-1080. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  Si, 695/month,  includes  utilities. 
Maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

A favourite  of  U of  T visitors. 

Luxuriously  furnished,  bright,  2 bedroom 
apartment  in  newly  restored  house,  avail- 
able for  rent.  Quiet  street,  steps  from  cul- 
turally vibrant  neighbourhood,  exciting 
eateries,  shops  and  markets.  Large  modern 
kitchen,  dishwasher,  microwave,  formal 
dining,  12-foot  ceilings,  fireplace,  hard- 
wood, Persian  carpets,  stereo,  high-speed 
Internet,  central  vacuum,  laundry,  charm- 
ing landscaped  backyard.  One-minute 
walk  to  Bloor  subway,  10  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Available  now.  $2,400  including  utilities. 
Non-smoking.  info@technicolourpainting. 
com  or  416-737-2595. 

Kingsway/Bloor  West  Village. 

Spacious  executive  penthouse  condomini- 
um, 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  fantastic 
view.  Beautifully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
weekly  cleaning,  total  building  amenities. 
Short  walk  to  High  Park  and  lake. 
Short/long  term.  905-566-1636. 


Yonge  & Eglinton.  Large  $950;  small 
$650  a month.  Semi-furnished  bedrooms. 
Laundry.  TTC  15  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Available  now.  416-488-0228. 

Elegant  Forest  Hill.  Furnished  2-bed- 
room condo  for  rent.  Parking,  locker, 
washer-dryer  included.  $1, 700/month. 
Preferably  non-smoking.  647-272-4820; 
cell,  416-488-2861  home. 

Summerhill  subway.  2-bedroom,  2- 
bathroom  row  house,  furnished,  beautiful 
garden  with  ponds  overlooking  ravine. 
Available  May  1 for  6 months  to  1 year,  ref- 
erences required.  $2,400  includes  utilities. 
416-922-9046  or  lappleford@iprimus.ca 

Annex/Madison.  Spacious  2-bedroom 
apartment  top  (3rd)  floor  of  house.  Bright, 
clean,  hardwood  floors,  laundry,  dishwash- 
er, A/C,  private  entrance,  parking.  Storage 
available.  March  1 (flexible).  $1,500  + 
utilities.  Ideal  for  professional  couple. 
madisonapartment@yahoo.ca;  41 6-718- 
0194. 

Queen  and  Pape.  One-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment,  furnished,  private 
entrance,  security  system,  laundry,  air. 
$675  per  month  plus  utilities.  No  smokers, 
no  pets.  Available  immediately.  Days,  416- 
585-4499;  evenings,  416-466-7509. 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Furnished  4-bedroom, 
semi-detached  house,  two-car  parking, 
long  or  short  term.  Steps  to  bus  and  sub- 
way, shops  and  cinemas.  Available  immedi- 
ately. $1,800  plus  utilities.  Stephen,  647- 
223-3012  or  416-545-1222. 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard.  Minutes  from 
Ryerson  and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately.  41 6-979-0028. 

2 apartments.  Little  Italy.  Markham 
Street-Duplex.  New  reno.  Both  are  2-bed- 
room, den,  2 baths,  spectacular  loft-style 
living,  dining,  kitchen,  hardwood,  charac- 
ter. Upper:  fireplace,  laundry,  unfurnished, 
$1,900  including  cable,  Internet.  Utilities 
excluded.  Lower:  Beautifully  furnished  has 
sauna,  garden,  fireplace,  cable,  Internet, 
$2,900  includes  utilities.  3-6  months 
rental.  High,  bright  beautiful  basement, 
separate  entrance,  could  be  furnished. 
$700.  Please  call  Helen,  416-964-6156  or 
416-923-9366,  ext.  224. 

Forest  Hill.  Luxurious,  beautifully 
decorated,  2-bedroom  condo,  24-hour 
concierge,  pool,  sauna,  exercise  room. 
View  of  lake  from  balcony,  quiet  street  on 
ravine.  6 appliances,  VCR,  DVD,  stereo,  A/C, 
parking,  cleaning  lady.  Walk  to  subway, 
shops,  cafes.  Non-smokers.  Available 
May/June.  $3, 000/month.  416-485-3119. 

Luxury  furnished  room  in  condo 

Front  and  Church  Streets.  Bed-sitting. 
Private  bathroom,  shared  kitchen.  Laundry, 
a/C,  exercise  room,  computer  desk.  Non- 
smoking. Women  only.  All  inclusive  except 
phone.  $750  per  month.  References.  416- 
361-6313. 

Roncesvalles/Parkdale  area  room  for 
rent  in  family  home.  Laundry,  phone  and 
cable,  included.  Furnished  or  unfurnished. 
On  Queen  and  King  streetcar  line.  $450. 
Call  416-535-8537  for  details. 

Jane/Weston.  Furnished  2-bedroom  plus 
1 . House  for  rent  for  professor  or  visiting 
professor  from  May  to  November  2003 
(negotiable).  Steps  to  TTC,  parking,  laun- 
dry, utilities  included.  $1, 200/month. 
1 st/last  required.  416-243-7386. 

Temporary  house  rental  mid-February 
to  mid-April  2003.  Two-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  2 bedrooms,  large  living  room  and 
dining  room,  low  rent.  No  smoking,  no 
pets.  Afternoons:  416-596-1466  or  e-mail: 
lillylaughingbird@sympatico.ca 

Queen  & Leslie.  Cozy  Toronto  sublet. 
Furnished  2 + 1 bedroom,  2-bathroom 


house,  central  A/C,  parking,  5 minutes  to 
transit,  shopping,  non-smoking  preferable. 
Available  March  27  to  Sept  28. 
$1 ,800/month  inclusive.  416-461-7177. 

Trinity  College.  Quiet  apartment  over- 
looking Philosopher's  Walk.  Fully  fur- 
nished, living  room,  kitchen,  one  bedroom 
& bath.  $1,1 00/month,  available  immedi- 
ately. Contact  Brenda  at  Trinity  Reservation 
Office,  416-978-8680  or  e-mail 
bduchesne@trinity.utoronto.ca 

Village  by  the  Grange,  University  and 
Dundas.  Short/long  term.  1 + den  available 
immediately.  Furnished,  hardwood  floors, 
balcony,  central  A/C,  laundry,  gym,  swim- 
ming pool  + more.  Security,  close  to  OCAD, 
Art  Gallery,  Toronto  Convention  Centre, 
Skydome.  $1,400  including  utilities  & 
cable.  Evelyn,  416-490-0540;  647-999- 
0424. 

Beach  rental.  Steps  to  lake,  TTC  and 
shopping.  Bright,  spacious  home  with  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  and  finished  base- 
ment. Perfect  for  the  extended  family. 
$2,195  plus  utilities.  For  more  information, 
call  Kathy  Munro  at  41 6-690-6090. 

Bloor/ Annex.  Fully  furnished,  10-minute 
walk  to  Robarts  Library.  2 bedrooms  + 
house  utilities  included.  Private  garden. 
Available  May  1 to  August  30.  $1,600  a 
month.  416-944-1401.  richard.lynn® 
utoronto.ca 

Sublet,  Manulife  Bay  & Bloor. 

Beautiful,  spacious  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment. 29th  floor/southern  exposure. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Only  $985  per 
month.  March  1,  2003,  negotiable.  Call 
416-926-0368. 

Forest  Hill  area.  Large  one-bedroom 
apartment  for  sublet.  Hardwood  floors. 
Nicely  furnished  in  3-storey  walk-up.  Near 
all  amenities,  subway  shopping  etc.  $1 ,400 
including  utilities  and  parking.  May  1 to 
October  1.416-964-6553. 

Harbord/Spadina  (Robert  Street).  3- 

storey  furnished  Victorian  home 

available  April  to  August  2003  (4  month 
minimum).  Families  welcome.  One  block 
to  campus.  No  smoking.  Street 

parking.  $1, 800/month  416-944-9079; 
mustardc@sympatico.ca 

Bloor/Dufferin.  Spacious,  bright  2-bed- 
room  apartment,  2nd  floor,  1,200  sq.  ft., 
newly  renovated,  hardwood  floors,  new 
kitchen/bath,  parking.  2-minute  walk  to 
subway.  $1,450.  416-536-6955. 

Toronto  Flats.  Your  home  away  from 
home  in  a quiet,  smoke/pet-free  environ- 
ment. Tastefully  furnished  and  equipped, 
immaculate  suites.  Suit  business,  academic 
professionals.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM, 
Yorkville,  subway.  Daily,  weekly  rates  from 
$80.  Phone/fax:  416-967-6474. 

Forest  Hill,  Spadina  & Lonsdale.  2 

bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  hardwood  floors, 
laundry.  Near  Spadina  subway.  Close  to 
village  conveniences.  Available  now. 
$1,295  inclusive.  416-488-5787. 

Charming,  bright  Annex  one-bed- 
room basement  apartment.  Private  front 
entrance/laundry,  huge  closets/bathroom, 
A/C.  Close  to  subway,  cafes,  shops,  etc. 
Friendly  community.  No  smoking/pets 
please.  Street  parking  available. 
$895/month  including  utilities/cable.  416- 
535-1584. 

South  Riverdale.  Large  upper,  2 floors,  2 
bedrooms,  2 baths,  separate  dining  room, 
laundry,  hardwood.  Victorian  house  on 
lovely  tree-lined  street.  Close  to  TTC, 
restaurants,  shops.  No  pets/smokers. 
$1,600 +.41 6-465-1 266. 

King/Bathurst.  1 -bedroom  apartment, 
renovated,  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
A/C,  large  kitchen,  hardwood,  high  ceil- 
ings, cable,  spiral  staircase  to  terrace- 
garden.  Many  extras,  short  or  long  term. 
Close  to  all  amenities.  $1,200  inclusive. 
416-652-6232. 


Davenport  & Christie.  3-bedroom  bun- 
galow, 2-3  piece  washroom,  washer/dryer, 
alarm  system,  A/C,  backyard,  non-smoker, 
no  pets.  References  required.  Unfurnished. 
$1,250  a month  plus  utilities.  Furnished 
$1,600  + utilities.  Available  February  1 or 
ASAP.  Call  Rex,  416-654-0000. 


Shared 


College  and  Dufferin.  Renovated, 
bright,  clean  3-bedroom,  no  pets  or  smok- 
ers, ideal  for  sharing.  February  1.  $1,500  + 
utilities.  416-626-9953. 

Mississauga.  Walking  distance  to 
Cooksville  GO.  One-bedroom  unfurnished 
on  upper  floor.  Share  kitchen,  bathroom  in 
townhouse.  Laundry  and  parking.  Owner 
has  2 cats.  Steps  to  bus  stops  to  Square 
One,  Bloor,  Hurontario  and  Dundas.  No 
smoking.  $550  first  and  last,  includes  utili- 
ties except  phone,  Internet,  cable. 
Available  February/March.  References. 
905-949-9749  or  rvelthee@toronto.ca 

St.  Clair/  Mt.  Pleasant.  Bedroom  in 
upper  duplex,  $737. 50/month  includes 
heat,  laundry,  parking.  Non-smokers  only. 
Hardwood  floors,  14-ft.  ceilings,  deck, 
beautiful  neighborhood.  Next  to  bus,  sub- 
way, groceries,  shopping,  gym.  Call  416- 
440-2834. 

Roommate  wanted,  responsible,  quiet. 
Large,  bright  2-bedroom  apartment. 
Balcony,  pool,  sauna,  great  views.  Walk  to 
Bay  & Bloor,  Avenue  & Davisville.  Yonge. 
Steps  to  park.  I have  2 cats,  so  no  pets 
please.  $800  includes  hydro,  cable  and 
Internet.  $850  includes  parking.  February 
1.  Jennifer,  416-967-6997. 

College/Dovercourt.  Non-smoker  to 
share  a large  2-bedroom  renovated  beauti- 
ful apartment,  hardwood  floors,  2 yards, 
bright.  February  1 or  March  1.  $700 
inclusive.  416-536-4323. 


Rentals  Required 


Lawrence-Eglinton.  Swiss  family,  pro- 
fessionals, for  1 to  2 years,  start  June/July 
2003.  Furnished  apartment  or  house. 
Rent  maximum  $2, 200/month.  Contact: 
dantaussky@hotmail.com 

Wanted:  furnished  house  down- 
town. 4 bedrooms.  July  2003  to  July  2004 
for  professional  family  from  London, 
England.  Jane,  416-934-1999. 

Three  or  four  weeks  in  summer 
2003.  Very  responsible  professional  couple 
in  Washington  D.C.  needs  a house.  Must 
have  garden  or  terrace.  Happy  to  look  after 
plants  or  pets.  Please  e-mail  to 
ebarrett@toad.net  or  call  301  -656-5484. 

Mature  woman,  long-time  resident 
of  Rosedale,  quiet,  non-smoker,  seeks 
one-bedroom  apartment  on  first  or  second 
floor  in  central  area,  mid  to  end  of  March. 
Rent  $700  to  $800.  Please  call  416-922- 
4943. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com  or  416-200- 
4037. 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560; 
e-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Great  time  to  ski  in  the  Rockies.  3- 

bedroom  furnished  house  for  rent  in  Banff 
during  February  1 to  April  30.  E-mail 


vaminis@hotmail.com 

Haliburton  Reading  Week.  Beautiful 
new  time-share  cottage  on  Lake 
Kashagawigamog.  Sleeps  8.  Gas  fireplace. 
Near  cross-country  trails  and  Sir  Sam's 
downhill.  $1,200,  February  14  to  21.  No 
pets,  no  smoking,  no  snowmobiles.  Sheila, 
905-841-7070. 

Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Rent  a romantic 
Victorian  home  as  your  own  totally  private 
retreat  in  historic  centre.  Elegantly  fur- 
nished, 3 bedrooms,  2 baths,  charming  gar- 
den and  conservatory,  fireplace,  full 
kitchen  facilities.  Daily/weekly/monthly 
rates.  905-566-1636;  www.faccess.com/ 
Salisbury 

Beautiful  Muskoka  cottage  near 
Gravenhurst.  1 % hours  from  Toronto.  3 
bedrooms,  sandy  beach,  fully  winterized. 
Large,  modern,  great  views.  Ideal  year- 
round.  Excellent  road  access,  yet  wonder- 
fully private.  416-782-4530. 


Properties  for  Sale  or 
Lease 


Private  sale/lease.  U of  T professor  who 
travels  extensively  seeks  to  sell,  will 
consider  shared  lease.  Renovated 
Cabbagetown  heritage  home.  Front/back 
gardens,  porches,  decks,  four  bedrooms, 
three  bathrooms,  refinished  hardwood 
floors  In  dining  and  living  rooms,  gas  fire- 
place, kitchen  includes  new  dishwasher, 
dry  storage  in  basement  with  washer  and 
dryer,  upgraded  plumbing,  electrical,  new 
furnace,  two-car  parking  in  rear.  If  leasing, 
no  smoking  or  pets.  View  by  appointment 
only.  Available  February  1.  Shared  lease 
$2, 200/month,  utilities  except  phone, 
cable  included.  416-946-5634. 

New  York-style  co-op.  Avenue  Road 
& St.  Clair.  $299,000.  Charming  2-bed- 

room  co-op.  Spacious  principal  rooms,  9-ft. 

ceilings,  hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  west 
facing  balcony.  30-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Would  suit  academic.  Bessie  Seyffert, 
Chestnut  Park  Real  Estate  Limited.  416- 
925-9191. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  41 6- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  8i  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
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benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  416-920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety, 
depression,  phobia  or  relationship  issues. 
Location:  1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  409 
— Medical  Arts  Building. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 


Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899; 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  8loor  St.  West,  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities.  Female/male 
registered  therapists  (RMTs).  Direct  insur- 
ance billing  available  for  U of  T staff.  41 6- 
929-6958. 

ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE  SERVICES 

acupuncture,  shiatsu,  Swedish  massage, 
reflexology,  nutrition  consultation, 
hypnotherapy.  80  Bloor  Street  West, 
Suite  1100.  Tel:  416-929-6958.  www. 
pacificwellness.ca 

Free  confidential  counselling  is 
available  to  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies through  the  university's  Employee 
Assistance  Program,  provided  by  Family 
Services  EAP.  Call  any  time,  day  or  night  at 
1-800-668-9920.  Additional  information 
is  available  at  www.utoronto.ca 
/hrhome/eap.htm 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English:  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days,  in  class, 
online  or  by  correspondence.  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar.  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  infopack.  1 -888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

University  Lodge.  Masonic  Lodge  meets 
monthly  on  2nd  and  4th  Thursdays.  For 


information  or  to  attend  meetings  contact 
41 6-467-1 824  or  scott.bukovac@utoronto.ca 

e-EDIT.ca  Editorial  Services.  Toronto- 
based  company  offering  professional,  effi- 
cient and  thorough  electronic  editing 
services  to  academics,  businesses  and 
government.  For  a free,  no-obligation 
estimate  or  more  information,  visit 
www.e-EDIT.ca  or  e-mail  editor@ 
e-EDIT.ca  or  call  416-928-1559. 

Housesitter.  Responsible,  reliable,  retired 
librarian  is  available  to  housesit  anytime 
January  25  to  April.  Willing  to  care  for  pets. 
References  available.  Book  now.  41 6-322- 
9991 . patatilley@yahoo.com 

Healthy  female  volunteers  aged  1 8 or 
more,  who  do  not  work  night  shifts,  are 
needed  to  participate  in  a study  being  con- 
ducted at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  looking  at 
light  exposure  and  the  production  of  hor- 
mone (melatonin).  Compensation  provid- 
ed. If  interested,  please  contact  Heidi  at 
416-586-1588  for  more  information. 

The  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health  is  looking  for  volunteers  for  a tele- 
phone support  line.  Training  will  begin 
mid-February  and  will  be  three  hours,  two 
nights  a week  for  1 0 weeks.  If  you  are  1 9 
or  older  and  interested,  please  call  416- 
535-8501,  ext.  3074. 

Otherwise  sensible  woman  has 
weakness  for  academic  men.  Writer 
and  cultural  journalism,  50s,  considered 
very  attractive,  youthful,  good  company. 
Enjoys  conversation,  silence,  social  life, 
solitude,  music,  movies,  reading  (PhD  in 
dim  past),  walking,  travel.  Write  PO  Box 
82568,  Toronto  M5A  4N8. 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For 
more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic. 
palanca@utoronto.ca. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 


YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 


Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 


416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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utp  rint 

A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE^PRINT ►DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 


416.978.2525  www.utpprint.com 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 


Making  History. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Atom  Egoyan,  director  of  Ararat', 
Larkin-Stuart  lecture.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8 p.m.  Reservations:  416-978-2651; 
juhapans@trinity.utoronto.ca  Trinity 
College  and  St.  Thomas's  Church 

In  Search  of  Better  Social 
Capital  in  Urban  China: 
Gender  and  Network  Chains. 

Friday,  January  31 
Prof.  Nan  Lin,  Duke  University.  147 
Rotman  School  of  Management,  105  St. 
George  St.  2 to  4 p.m.  Asian  Institute  & 
Dr.  David  Chu  Community  Network  and 
Sociology 

Red  Sky  at  Night: 

The  Scientific  Basis 
of  Weatherlore. 

Sunday,  February  2 

David  Phillips,  Environment  Canada 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Aboriginal  Women  in  Canada. 

Monday,  February  3 

Prof.  Laara  Fitznor,  adult  education 
and  counseling  psychology,  OISE/UT. 
4-420  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 8 

p.m.  Women's  Studies  in  Education, 
OISE/UT 

The  Architecture  of  Identity: 
The  Case  of  the  Mosque. 

Wednesday,  February  5 

Prof.  Renata  Holod,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  World  of  Islam  senes. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  6:30  p.m.  Trinity  College 


William  Morris’  Revision  of 
the  Picturesque. 

Thursday,  February  6 

Prof.  Christine  Bolus-Reichert,  English, 
U ofT  at  Scarborough.  112  Alumni  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  7:30  p.m.  William 
Morris  Society  of  Canada 

The  Political  Ecology  of 
Famine:  The  North  Korean 
Catastrophe  and  Its  Lessons. 

Friday,  February  7 

Meredith  Woo-Cummings,  University  of 
Michigan.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Asian 
Institute  & Dr.  David  Chu  Community 
Network,  International  Studies  and 
Political  Science 

Fish  That  Climb  Waterfalls: 
Experiments  in  Development 
and  Evolution. 

Sunday,  February  9 

Prof.  Brian  Hall,  Dalhousie  University 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Future  Role  of  U.S. -Japan 
Economic  Relations 
in  East  Asia. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

Profs.  Masato  Kimura,  Shibusawa  Elichi 
Memorial  Foundation,  visiting  profes- 
sor; and  David  Welch,  George  Ignatieff 
Chair  of  Peace  & Conflict  Studies.  208N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  2 p.m.  Asian  Institute  & Dr. 
David  Chu  Community  Network 

Lives  of  Books. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

Prof.  Em.  Francess  Halpenny,  informa- 
tion studies;  Frederic  Alden  Warren 
lecture.  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  8 p.m.  Library,  Trinity 
College 


COLLOOUIA 

The  Dynamics  of  Stereotyping 
During  Interaction. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Prof.  Ziva  Kunda,  University  of 
Waterloo.  2101  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 


Negotiators’  Bargaining 
Histories  and  Their  Effects  of 
Future  Negotiation 
Performance. 

Friday,  January  31 

Prof.  Kathleen  O’Connor,  Cornell 
University.  133  Rotman  School  of 
Management.  105  St.  George  St.  3 to  5 
p m.  Organizational  Behaviour,  Rotman 
School  of  Management 

The  Development  and 
Prevention  of  Physical 
Aggression. 

Wednesday,  February  5 

Prof.  Richard  Tremblay,  McGill 
University.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Importing  Science: 

The  Purchasing  Trips  of 
North  American  Scientists  to 
Europe  in  the  19th  Century. 

Wednesday,  February  55 

David  Pantalony,  Dartmouth  College 
323  Victoria  College.  4 p m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Indigenous  People  as  a 
Challenge  to  Imperialism: 
Their  Political  Projects  and 
World  View. 

Thursday,  February  6 

Prof.  Peter  Russell,  political  science; 
Religion,  International  Diplomacy  and 
Economics  colloquia.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Trinity  College,  International 
Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 


Apipogenic  and  Survival 
Signals  in  Preadipocytes. 

Monday,  January  27 

Prof.  Alexsander  Sorisky,  University  of 
Ottawa.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 


Recognition  of  Broken 
Chromosomes  by  the  DNA 
Damage  Checkpoint. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Prof.  David  Toczyski,  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco.  968  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

The  Carbon  Cycle,  Kyoto  and 
Canada’s  Energy  Future. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Prof.  Michael  Charles,  chemical  engi- 
neering and  applied  chemistry.  116 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

A Personal  Journey  Into 
Cultural  and  Generational 
Adaptations. 

Friday,  January  31 

Alice  Mu-jung  Lin,  independent  health 
care  consultant  and  visiting  lecturer, 
Duke  University.  Suite  106,  222  College 
St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  &•  Aging 

Ukraine,  Troubled  Democracy. 

Friday,  January  31 

Bohdan  Harasymiw,  University  of 
Calgary.  14352  Robarts  Library.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study 
of  Ukraine  and  Canadian  Institute  of 
Ukrainian  Studies,  Toronto  Office 

The  German  Occupation 
Policy  and  National 
Resistance  Movement  in 
Galicia,  1941-1944. 

Thursday,  February  6 

Andrii  Bollanovsky,  Lviv  Commerce 
Academy;  Petro  Jacyk  visiting  scholar. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Petro  Jacyk  Program 
for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 

Will  America’s  Unipolar 
Moment  Last? 

Thursday,  February  6 

John  Ikenberry,  Georgetown  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  Political  Science 

Modification  of  Vegetation 
and  Ecosystem  Processes  by 


Black-Tailed  Prairie  Dogs: 
Some  Cross-Site 
Comparisons. 

Friday,  February  7 

Prof.  James  Detling,  Colorado  State 
University.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 


Maternal  Deprivation 
(“Pup-in-a-Cup”)  Disrupts 
Adult  Social  and  Attentional 
Behaviours  but  Spares 
Simple  Learning. 

Friday,  February  7 

Vedran  Lovic  and  Prof.  Alison  Fleming, 
psychology,  U ofT  at  Mississauga.  1074 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Differential  Parenting  and  the 
Shared  Family  Environment. 

Monday,  February  10 

Prof.  Jenny  Jenkins,  human  develop- 
ment and  applied  psychology,  OISE/UT. 
Suite  106,  222  College  St.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  & Aging 

The  Sphingosine 
Kinase/Sphingosine- 1 - 
Phosphate  Pathway  as  a Nw 
RhoA/Rho  Kinase-Dependent 
Modulator  of  Microvascular 
Tone. 

Monday,  February  1 0 

9r.  Steffen-Sebastian  Bolz, 

Physiologisches  Institut  der  LMU, 
Munich.  2172  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 


Planning  & Budget 
Committee 

Tuesday,  January  28 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m 
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OISE/UT 

Centre  for  Teacher  Development 

presents 


THE  ALEXANDRA  SEMENIUK  LECTURE 

National  Self-Determination 
in  the  20th  Century 

to  be  delivered  by 

Dr.  Margaret  MacMillan 

Provost  of  Trinity  College 
& 

Author  of  Paris,  1919 

Monday  February  24,  2003 
at  7:00  p.m. 

The  Gardiner  Museum  of  Ceramic  Art 
111  Queen's  Park 

(Opposite  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum) 


rfn  GOVERNING  COUNCIL  ELECTIONS  2003 
igs  CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


NOMINATIONS  OPEN: 

9:00  am  Tuesday  January  28,  2003 

Positions  Available: 

1 Administrative  Staff 
8 Students: 

4 full-time  undergraduate  students 

2 part-time  undergraduate  students 
2 graduate  students 

6 Teaching  Staff: 

Arts  & Science  ( Departments  of  Classics,  East  Asian 
Studies,  English,  Fine  Art,  French,  German,  Italian  Studies, 
Linguistics,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Civilizations,  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese) 
Dentistry,  Nursing,  Physical  Education  and  Health,  and  Leslie 
Dan  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Medicine 
UT  Scarborough 

By  elections: 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  ( Departments  of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geology, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Statistics  and  Zoology) 

(1  year  term) 

Architecture,  Landscape,  and  Design;  Forestry;  Information 
Studies;  Law;  Rotman  School  of  Management;  Music  and 
Social  Work 

(2  year  term) 

Nomination  Forms 

Available  starting  at  9 a.m.  January  28,  2003 

on  the  Governing  Council  web-site:  www.utoronto.ca/govcncl/ 

And  from; 

Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall 
Registrar’s  Office,  UTM 
Registrar’s  Office,  UTSC 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE: 

12  noon  Monday  February  10,  2003 

Work  of  the  Governing  Council: 

The  Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50  members,  includ- 
ing the  President,  Chancellor,  16  government  appointees,  12 
teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students,  2 administrative  staff  and 
2 presidential  appointees. 

As  the  senior  governing  body,  it  oversees  the  academic,  busi- 
ness and  student  affairs  of  the  University.  Decisions 
approved  by  the  Governing  Council  affect  all  members  of  the 
University  community. 

The  Council  and  its  Boards  are  responsible  for  approving: 

Academic  and  incidental  fees 
Establishment  of  new  academic  programs 
Admissions  and  awards  policies 
University's  budget  and  financial  matters 
Campus  planning  and  capital  projects 
Personnel  policies 
Campus  and  student  services 
Appointment  of  senior  administrators 


Questions? 

Contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  at  416-978-8427  or 
c.oke@utoronto.ca 

The  membership  ot  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the 
diversity  of  the  University.  Nominations  are,  therefore, 
encouraged  from  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 


http://elections.utoronto.ca/ 
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EVENTS 


Beyond  Post-Communist 
Transition:  Reconstruction 
and  Development  in 
Southeastern  Europe. 

Thursday,  February  6 to 
Saturday,  February  8 

An  interdisciplinary  graduate  student 
conference  focusing  on  three  broad 
issue  areas:  political  and  institutional 
reconstruction,  socioeconomic  devel- 
opment and  development  of  civil  soci- 
ety. Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Information 
and  registration:  see. reconstruction 
@utoronto.ca;www.toronto.ca/  crees/ 
transition.htm.  Russian  & East 
European  Studies,  International  Studies, 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies,  York-U  of  T Institute  of  European 
Studies,  Graduate  Studies  and  Arts  & 
Science 


Skywatchers  of  the 
Ancient  Near  East. 

Saturday,  February  8 

Mini-symposium.  Who  Were  the 
Ancient  Skywatchers  of  the  Near  East? 
Prof.  Robert  Chadwick,  McGill 
University;  The  Legacy  of  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  Astronomy,  Prof.  A.R. 
Jones,  U of  T;  Under  Nile  Skies: 
Astronomy  and  Ideology  in  Ancient 
Egypt,  E.C.  Krupp,  Griffith 
Observatory,  Los  Angeles; 
Computation  According  to  the 
Wisdom  of  Anuship:  Astronomy  in 
Ancient  Mesopotamia,  John  Steele, 
University  of  Durham,  U.K. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Registration  fee:  free  to 
members  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies  or  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
non-members  $25.  Canadian  Society 
for  Mesopotamian  Studies  and  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  January  29 
and  February  5 

Old  favourites  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 


Violin  Master  Class. 

Thursday,  January  30 

With  Pamela  Frank,  Wilma  & Clifford 
Smith  Visitor  in  Music.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Piano  Master  Class. 

Thursday,  January  30 

With  Claude  Frank,  Wilma  & Clifford 
Smith  Visitor  in  Music.  Walter  Hall. 
3 p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  February  1 

Raffi  Armenian,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $16,  students 
and  seniors  $8. 

Wednesday  Discovery. 

Wednesday,  February  5 

Symposium  on  John  Beckwith’s  opera 
Taptoo!,  with  excerpts  performed  by 
members  of  the  cast.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February.  6 

Chamber  music  with  clarinet.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble  and 
Concert  Band 

Saturday,  February  8 

Denise  Grant  and  Jeffrey  Reynolds, 
conductors.  MacMillan  Theatre.  Tickets 
$12,  students  and  seniors  $6. 


World  of  Music. 

Sunday,  February  9 

Alma  Petchersky,  piano;  proceeds  to 
Faculty  of  Music  piano  scholarships. 
Walter  Hall.  2:30  p.m.  By  donation. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  February  11 

Oratorio  with  Douglas  Bodle.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

Bye  Bye  Birdie. 

Thursdays  to  Saturdays, 
January  30  to  February  8 
Produced  by  UC  Follies.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  Performances  at  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$15,  students  and  seniors  $10.  Box 
office:  416-978-8668. 

Reading  of  A1  Purdy’s  Poetry. 

Tuesday,  February  4 

UC  drama  students  with  commentary  by 
Prof.  Sam  Solecki  of  English.  240 
University  College.  3:10  p.m.  Laidlaw 
Library 

Marion  Bridge. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
February  5 to  February  16 

By  Daniel  Maclvor;  directed  by 
Alexandra  Prichard.  Graduate  Centre 
for  Study  of  Drama  production. 
Performances  8 p.m.,  Sundays  2 p.m. 
Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St. 
Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors  $10; 
Sundays  pay  what  you  can.  Box  office: 
416-978-7986. 

Stromboli. 

Wednesday,  January  29 

Directed  by  Roberto  Rossellini;  Faith 
and  Film  series.  St.  Michael’s  College, 
100  Alumni  Hall,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
7 p.m.  Christianity  & Culture  Program 


EXHIBITIONS 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  ART 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Love  & Scandal. 

To  January  30 


An  interactive  exhibition  featuring  selec- 
tions from  the  Hart  House  Permanent 
Collection.  Both  galleries.  Gallery'  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 
God’s  Monkey. 

January  30  to  March  9 

Photographs  by  Paul  Robles  dealing 
with  his  interest  in  race,  bi-cultural 
identity  and  the  politics  of  representa- 
tion. The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Scottish  Gaelic  Language 
and  Song. 

Saturday,  February  1 

Guest  teacher  is  Ron  Dunbar;  day  of  lan- 
guage classes  and  a song  workshop. 
Classes  offered  at  the  beginner,  interme- 
diate and  advanced  levels.  Alumni  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
Tickets  $30,  $15  non-U  of  T students 


and  free  to  U of  T students  and  native 
speakers.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Information: 
905-844-4908.  Celtic  Studies  and  Gaelic 
Society  of  Toronto 

Imaging  the  Good: 

The  Fundamental  Moral 
Imperative  to  Love  in 
Kieslowski’s  Decalogue  Films. 

Friday,  January  3 1 
Public  lecture  by  Lloyd  Baugh,  S.J.  and 
screening  of  Decalogue  1.  Elliot 
MacGuigan  Hall,  57  St.  Nicholas  St.  7 to 
10  p.m.  Regis  College 

Imaging  the  Good: 

The  Fundamental  Moral 
Imperative  to  Love  in 
Kieslowski’s  Decalogue  Films. 

Saturday,  February  1 to 
Friday,  February  7 

Each  of  the  seven  evenings  will  include 
a lecture  by  Lloyd  Baugh,  S.J.,  screen- 
ings of  Decalogue  2 to  10,  questions  and 
discussion.  Elliot  MacGuigan  Hall.  7 to 
10  p.m.  Individual  tickets  $15,  series 
$105.  Regis  College 


DEADLINES 

Issue  of  February  10  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  10  to  24:  Monday,  January 
27. 


COMMITTEES 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 

Chair,  Department  of 
Geography 

A search  committee  has  been  established 
to  recommend  a chair  of  the  Department 
of  Geography.  Members  are:  Professor 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  (chair);  Professors  Brian 
Branfireun,  geography,  U of  T at 
Mississauga;  Joan  Cherry,  associate 
dean,  Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Meric  Gertler,  Scott  Prudham, 
Katharine  Rankin  and  Susan  Ruddick, 


geography;  John  Hannigan,  sociology, 
U of  T at  Scarborough;  and  Susan 
Howson,  vice-dean,  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science;  and  Patrick  Deblock, 
business  officer,  geography;  and  Sarah 
Finklelstein,  graduate  student,  and 
Justin  Ngan,  undergraduate  student, 
geography. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
university  community.  These  should 
be  submitted  to  Dean  Carl  Amrhein, 
Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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FOOT 

PAIN? 


SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 


Our  services  include: 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics 
and  Orthopedic  Footwear 

• General  and 
Diabetic  Foot  Care 

• Treatment  of  callus, 
corns,  warts  and  nail  care 


For  your  convenience, 
our  office  has  direct  billing 
with  Green  Shield  Insurance 

To  arrange  a consultation 
and  foot  analysis, 

call  416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

Omar  Qureshi 

ChiropodisVFoot  Specialist 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear 
may  be  covered  by  U of  T staff  and 
most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  AT  SCARBOROUGH 


Sponsored  by  m Meloche  Monnex 


Wednesday,  February  12,  2003  at  7:30  p.m. 
The  Meeting  Place,  UTSC 

1265  Military  Trail  (South  of  Hwy  401  at  Morningside) 

Featuring 


Preston  Manning 

“Changing  the  National 
Agenda” 


Call  416-287-7115  or 

e-mail:  joyce@utsc.utoronto.ca  for  more  information 
Admission  Free  - Everyone  Welcome 
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FORUM 


(iloRC  Hot  Dir 

Weighing  probability  against  risk  in  global  warming 


By  Rick  Wehr 


Readers  of  The  Bulletin  may  be  wondering  what  to  believe  about  global  warming 
after  reading  last  issue’s  Forum  by  Bhuwan  Prasad  (Heated  Debate,  Jan.  13).  If 
there  is  a heated  debate  about  global  warming,  it  is  only  because  it  is  often  buoyed 
up  by  too  much  hot  air. 

To  bring  this  issue  back  down  to  earth,  let  us  present  the  story  of  Working  Group  I of  the 
United  Nations  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change.  WG1  is  an  international  team 
of  637  scientists  who  specialize  in  the  study  of  Earth’s  climate  and  who  have  been 
examining  all  the  available  peer-reviewed  scientific  literature  relevant  to  the  issue  of  global 
climate  change.  In  2001  these  experts  came  to  the  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  a 944-page  doc- 
ument entitled  Climate  Change  2001:  The  Scientific  Basis,  that,  “In  the  light  of  new 
evidence  and  taking  into  account  the  remaining  uncertainties,  most  of  the  observed  warm- 
ing over  the  last  50  years  is  likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  increase  in  greenhouse  gas 
concentrations.” 

Now  skepticism  is  a crucial 
part  of  science  and  elitism  does 
not  serve  science  well.  But  it  is 
nonetheless  striking  how  much 
media  attention  is  given  to 
people,  both  scientists  and 
non-scientists,  who  have  little 
expertise  in  the  study  of  Earth’s 
climate  and  who  have  reviewed 
little  of  the  available  literature 
when  they  attempt  to  argue  in 
some  small  number  of  pages 
that  anthropogenic,  or  manmade, 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  are 
not  a likely  cause  of  global 
warming. 

In  this  single  page,  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  us  to  argue 
comprehensively  that  humans 
are  probably  causing  global 
warming  than  it  was  for  Prasad 
to  argue  the  opposite.  However, 
it  is  important  to  address  two 
central  fallacies  in  the  common 
argument  that  anthropogenic 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  are 
not  a likely  cause  of  global 
warming  and,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  reduce  those 
emissions. 

The  first  fallacy  is  the  claim  that  greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  not  a likely  cause  of 
global  warming.  This  claim  is  based  on  misinformation  and  a flawed  interpretation  of  the 
physical  principles  involved. 

First  of  all,  we  should  distinguish  the  greenhouse  effect  from  global  warming.  If  Earth  had 
no  atmosphere,  the  global  mean  surface  temperature  of  the  planet  would  be  -18  degrees 
Celsius.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  atmosphere  traps  some 
infrared  radiation  that  would  otherwise  escape  to  space 
and  so  the  global  mean  surface  temperature  of  the  actu- 
al Earth  is  around  15  degrees.  This  phenomenon  is 
called  the  greenhouse  effect  and  occurs  naturally.  Note 
that,  despite  comments  in  the  Forum  article,  the  green- 
house effect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  heat  content  of 
water  vapour  or  carbon  dioxide. 

Global  warming  is  a related  but  distinct  term  that 
refers  to  an  increase  in  the  global  mean  surface  temper- 
ature. In  theory,  global  warming  could  be  caused  by  sev- 
eral factors  including,  for  example,  an  increase  in  the 
greenhouse  effect  or  a decrease  in  (reflective)  surface  ice 
cover.  In  the  real  atmosphere,  these  factors  are  continu- 
ously engaged  in  a complicated  set  of  interactions  that 
include  both  positive  and  negative  feedbacks  and  non- 
linear behaviour.  Accordingly,  one  cannot  intuitively  predict  how  the  Earth-atmosphere- 
ocean  system  will  respond  to  any  given  change.  Statements  like  “Manmade  sources  account 
for  only  0.2  per  cent  of  greenhouse  gases"  say  nothing  about  the  possible  effect  of  manmade 
sources  since  a small  change  in  one  factor  may  trigger  a large  change  in  another.  It  is 
necessary  to  conduct  a careful  mathematical  analysis  to  obtain  any  predictive  power, 
particularly  when  a change  of  a few  degrees  in  temperature  is  potentially  catastrophic. 


ONLY  A SLIGHT  CHANCE 
THAT  WE  ARE  CAUSING 
GLOBAL  WARMING  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  COMPEL  US  TO  CHANGE 
OUR  BEHAVIOUR. 


It  is  true  that  temperature  changes  on  such  a scale  have  occurred  over  Earth’s  history  due 
to  natural  factors  and  Prasad  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  Earth  may  be  warming  or  cooling 
depending  on  the  time  scale  considered.  However,  he  is  incorrect  when  he  states  that  the 
temperature  is  decreasing  when  viewed  from  the  16th  century  or  when  viewed  over  the  last 
18  years.  In  fact,  figures  in  Climate  Change  2001:  The  Scientific  Basis  clearly  show  that  the 
temperature  was  slowly  decreasing  from  the  year  1000  until  about  1900,  but  then  began  a 
sharp  climb.  The  temperature  levelled  off  between  1940  and  1975  and  then  resumed  its 
sharp  climb,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  day  (i.e.,  during  the  last  18  years).  The 
temperature  today  is  higher  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  last  1,000  years. 

Prasad  is  also  right  that  carbon  dioxide  levels  are  only  one  of  many  factors  affecting 
global  climate  and  that  is  one  reason  why  comparisons  with  more  distant  periods  such  as 
the  late  Ordovician  (about  440  million  years  ago)  are  problematic.  However,  long-term  fac- 
tors like  continental  drift, 
glaciation  and  variations  in  the 
solar  input,  which  may  cloud 
comparisons  with  the 
Ordovician,  have  not  changed 
significantly  over  the  last  50 
years.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
observed  increase  in  tempera- 
ture during  this  recent  period 
is  the  beginning  of  a trend  that 
we  are  inducing.  And  the 
bottom  line  is  that,  accounting 
for  all  known  factors.  WG1  was 
still  able  to  conclude  that  the 
measured  increase  in  anthro- 
pogenic greenhouse  gas  levels 
successfully  explains  the  meas- 
ured increase  in  temperature 
and  is  the  only  known  factor 
that  does. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  second  fallacy,  the 
reasoning  that  we  should  not 
reduce  emissions  unless  they 
are  a likely  cause  of  global 
warming. 

This  fallacy  ignores  the  fact 
that  decisions  are  not  based  on 
probability  alone,  but  on  risk, 
which  includes  both  probabil- 
ity and  consequence.  The  probability  of  an  event  might  be  small  but  if  the  consequences  of 
that  event  are  large,  it  might  present  a high  risk  that  we  should  avoid.  For  example,  the  con- 
sequences of  crashing  a car  are  more  serious  than  those  of  being  late  for  our  supervisor’s 
dinner  party.  Therefore,  we  drive  carefully  to  the  party,  increasing  the  probability  of  the  low 
consequence  event  to  avoid  the  high  consequence  one. 

In  the  case  of  global  warming,  the  potential  consequences  of  reducing  our  emissions  are 

insignificant  next  to  the  potential  consequences  of  not 
reducing  them.  If  we  reduce  our  emissions  and  find  that 
we  were  wrong  about  global  warming,  we  will  have  lost 
at  most  a few  per  cent  of  our  expected  GDP  and  gained 
in  innovation  and  sustainable  living.  If  we  do  not  reduce 
our  emissions  but  find  that  we  were  right  about  global 
warming,  then  we  will  have  brought  upon  ourselves  the 
widespread  loss  of  human  lives,  the  relocation  of  mil- 
lions more  and  untold  ecological  damage.  Thus  only  a 
slight  chance  that  we  are  causing  global  warming  is 
necessary  to  compel  us  to  change  our  behaviour. 

Imagine  that  you  are  skiing  and  you  think  you  see  a 
cliff  ahead.  Do  you  continue  at  your  current  speed  until 
you  are  sure  that  there  is  a cliff  or  do  you  slow  down 
until  you  are  sure  that  there  is  not? 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  play  off  Prasad’s  final 
thought,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  global  warming  is  a significant  risk  and  that  the  role 
of  the  different  elements  in  the  complex  climate  system  must  first  be  understood  in  greater 
depth  before  any  further  emission  into  that  system  is  permitted. 
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